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ANTIQUITIES OF BASOHLI AND RAMNAGAR 
(JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE) 

Bv Ra.\i Chandra Kak. 

(lormerly Director of the Department of Archeology and Research, Jammu and Kashmir State.) 

[Si'.i; Iluisikmions I.-XIX.| 

Ba.sohli and Ramnagar are two administrative sub-divisions ( rahsils) in tlic 
Jammu Province of the Jammu and Kashmir St.ite. 

1 he monuments described below belong to widely diffttreni periods. 
They are not described in any special rrrder, chronological or other. In 
point of fact, the following notes were written in the course of a tour of 
inspection undertaken with the object of surveying the monuments referred to, 
and preparing a scheme for their [ireservation. Accordingly, the places men- 
tioned and the monuments described follow the route; of the. march which 
began at Basohli (twenty-eight miles by car and pony from the terminus 
station of Pathankot on the North-Western Railway) and ended at Jammu. 

Ba.sohli 

The town of Basohli is situated on a low spur overlooking the river 
Ravi, where it emerges from the mountains into the Punjab plains. Though 
now gradually dwindling in population and importance, it was, until a century 
ago, the capital of the hill state of that same name. y\mong the hill chiefs, 
of whom the Rajas of Chamba were probably the greatest, the Rajas of 
Basohli, though their territories were not extensive, enjoyed some considera- 
tion as patrons of art and learning. 

Basohli possesses many monuments, but all of them are comparatively 
modern. They belong to the time of the Ballauriya Rajas, who flourished in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The Palace . — The most conspicuous among them — indeed among all the 
buildings of Basohli, ancient and modern — and one which forms the most 
prominent landmark in the whole surrounding country, is the ruined old 
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palace. It is a spacious structure and, until a few years ago, was repairable; 
but during the last few years its ruin has progressed at a very rapid pace. 
Thus, practically all the woodwork has been removed and employed in the 
construction of the school and the Tahsil buildings. In consequence of this all 
the roofs have collapsed and have brought down a great many of the walls 
along with them ; indeed, the outer walls are pr.actically all that now remain 
standing of the large palace. 

The palace (PI. I.) is built on a ridge overlooking the town. The main 
entrance which faces the town is an unpretentious archway. It leads to a large 
room which is known as the Durbar (Audience) Hall. Beyond it are three 
rooms, over which stood what was known as the Shish Mahall (Hall of 
Mirrors). These apartments faced the courtyard on the inside. 

The palace was divided into three portions : the open court on the north 
side facing the Chinjloh fort and a couple of buildings facing the central court- 
yard. These .seem to have been intended for public and official purpose.s. 
'I'hey comprise a Durbar Hall on the south side and Rang Mahall (Painted 
Palace, now no longer existing except in name) on the west. On the east 
side, at a higher level, are the ruins of a set of buildings and tanks which 
were probably set apart for the retainers and other satellites of the court. 
On the north side arc a number of better preserved rooms facing the Chinjloh 
fort, which probably were the Rajas’ apartments. There are some under- 
ground cellars here, one of which is open at the top and seems to have been a 
prisoiKTs’ cell. I'here is a small entrance to the quadrangle on this side also. 
'Pile gy[)sum plaster on the walls of these chambers and the painted decoration 
are still comparatively fresh. 

Po the west of this building, which is known as the Naughar.i Mahall 
(New-built Palace), is the Purana Mahall (Old Palace), which probably served 
as the Zenana. In this building are two hamvtam (Turkish bath) rooms. The 
chamber adjacent to these is ornamented with a coat of gypsum plaster covered 
with painted decorative designs. The dado is painted in shining dark vermilion, 
with trees and birds marked out in white. Facing these apartments arc the 
kitchen garden and the kitchen prerni.ses. Behind these latter and facing the 
Rang Mahall is a largi: garden, in the middle of which is a small tank and an 
octagonal platform possibly intended for planting tulsi. In the south-west 
corner of this garden is a circular tower, from which a covered passage leads 
to the well below. Water to the well was admitted by an open archway from 
the larger tank lower down. 

The Temple of Siva.- This is the upper one of the two situated on the 
way down to the Ravi and the Visvesara cave. It is 5 feet 8 inches square, 
and is built on a low platform 7 feet 6 inches square. Its height internally is 
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7 feet. It is an unpretentious builclincj, consisting of a single chamber with a 
crude figure of Ganesa in low relief over the doorway. On the left side of 
Ganesa is what appears to be a Tantric formul i : ‘‘ Om hram hram phat Om. ” 
Inside is a and a crude figure of a bull. 

On the right side of the doorway is a crude shallow niche containing a 
Bhairava and a dog ; on the left a figure, probably of Ilanuman. 

The roof, externally, consists of a series of low steps, each being not more 
than a few inches in height. The caves spring on a course of projecting 
voluted dentils. Immediately below this shrine is a somewhat smaller one of 
Parvati. It contains a very crude image of l.a goddess. Outside this is an 
equally crude figure of a tiger, the vehicle of the godde.ss. Just below it is a 
large image of Kali brandishing a sword and riding a tiger cut out of the 
rock. 

Caves on iltc Ravi.- d'lK* cave of Yisvesara is the largest excav.ilion of 
the .set and consists of two chambers, the (uiter one of vvhicii is 1 1 feet square 
and <S feet 3 inches in height The walls possess a few small plain niches 
and a larger one which is somewhat ornamental. Rut the most interesting 
feature of the cave is that the northern wall be.irs c.irved on it a large image 
in relief of Raja Yisva Raina, the rejmted founder of Basohli (Visvalaya ?). 
The .sculpture is 6 feet 2 inches high, and may be a life-si/(‘ portrait ; though 
one must .say that as a specimen of the sculptor’s .art it is not p.irticul.arly 
happy. 

From the ceiling h.angs a br.ass bell su.spended from an iron Ik .ok em- 
bedded in the rock. Admittance to the inner cave is g.iiiKal by a low 
doorway in the northern wall. Its ceiling is slightly domed. In the middle 
of it is a Sivalinga on a circular pilha carved out of the rock. 'I hen* is a small 
marble image of Annapurna. The figure is eight-.armed. Below it are a 
couple of other crude figures, one of whom seems to be a R.aksh.asa and the 
other a lion. For want of space, the head of the lion has been placed just 
above its rump ! 

Below this cave is a large mutilated figure of a cafxxrisoned bull. .A 
few steps to the north of the bull is a rock in which has been excavated 
a small cave. This also contains a small lint^a on a pit ha. On the w.ill facing 
the entrance are two figure.s, prob.ably of .Siva and his caxn.sort. ( )n the left 
wall is the four-faced bearded figure of Brahma standing between two bulls. 
On the right wall are three figures : the central one is seated and probably 
represents Siva, and the side ones are r//fl«^/-bearers, a male to the right and 
a female to the left. 

On the face of the rock outside are carved two figures, one of I lanuman 
holding a mace, and the other of Nandi. 
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A few more paces to the north is the figure of a four-armed Bhairava 
carved on the face of a rock. In his lower right hand he bears an upraised 
sword, and in his left hand a mace and a trident. On the way down to the 
river are a few other caves cut out of sandstone rocks. One fairly well fre- 
quented is that of Sitala, the goddess of smallpox. 

The temple of Siva in the town and the one on the way from the ferry to 
the town are of the Sikhara type ; but the Sikhara is very debased. The 
angles are adorned with a few crude amalakas. The ceiling is domed inside. 
The other type of temple found in Basohli has a stepped roof springing from a 
course of brackets. There are three such in the maidan below the palace. 
They arc built on masonry platforms constructed round bar {Fiens Indica) trees. 
In two of them the basement is moulded into the shape of an open (lower. 

Along the cau.seway of boulders which leads from the ferry to the town 
arc a few bao/is very similar to those on the Kajauri road. They have been 
repaired within the last few years. 

Forts. — Next to the palace, the most noticeable features of Basohli are 
the two small forts built on the hillocks on either side of it. They are very 
small structures, being little, more than watch towers, d'he open space in the 
middle is only a few feet square. 'Fhe angles are protected by circular bastions, 
which are more or less dilapidated. In the tower ne;arer the town there is a 
well, which was used to store the rain water of the com[)ound. 

Miscellaneous Structures. — Between the palace and the town there is an 
open space in which have been built a few small shrines .and platforms round 
the trunks of large overs[)reading trees. rhe temple of Chamunda is [)erhaps 
the most import.int of these. It consists of a small sanctum preceded by a 
still smaller porch. 'Fhe tower is of the usual Sikhara type. The image of 
Chamunda worshipped in this shrine is a piece of natural rock, whose veins 
have become prominent by the softer parts being washed away under the con- 
stant pouring of water. An image of Vishnu of the usual Jaipur make is also 
kept in this shrine. 

There are also two pucca wells in the maidan before the fort. 

Maiiadhkk.v 

This is a small village, a mile or so to the west of Basohli. It contains a 
temple of Siva with two offsets on each side (PI. II.). The offset on the front 
side is lengthened into a porch. It is of the usual Sikhara type, and on each 
side of its angles arc a few ribbed Kalasas. The sides, externally, are much 
more ornamented than those of the temples at Basohli proper. The stylobate 
is quite plain, but the few lowermost courses of the sanctum proper are moulded 
into an ornamental base. This is surmounted by a couple of plain courses 
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and a cyma recta cornice over which arc two friezes divided by a torus mould- 
in|r. The lower frieze depicts a scries of human figures, some of whom are 
armed with bows and spears, and figures of gods — Vishnu riding on 
Garuda, Durga on a lion, \’ishnu wearing a tnandara via/a and standing 
between two attendants, one of whom offers something in a bowl. There are 
sundry other figures now entirely covered with moss. Above this frieze is 
another consisting of floral scrolls. Neither of these friezes goes completely 
round the temple, which seems to indicate that the carving was executed, but 
left incomplete, after the temple was built. 

The upper frieze is surmounted here and there by ornamental Sikhara- 
shaped niches with round melon-like finials. 

The vertical part of the spire is marked off from tin* upper carved por- 
tion by a sunk plain string-course. A S[)ecial feature of the u[)per portion is 
that on all the four sides the uppermost offsets bear circular medallions with 
three faces or heads, probably of Siva. 'I'he tops of the sj)ires and of the off- 
s(‘ts are crowned by ribbed melon-like finials. On tin; front, just above the 
level of the porch, is a large ventilator. On each side, between the medallion 
and the finial, is an elephant’s head. 

The jambs of the doorway are carved with figures of seated gods and 
demons. Internally it is square and covered with a circular ceiling consi.sting 
of concentric circles. 

The right jamb of the porch contains a figure of Ganga standing on a 
crocodile. The lintel is oramented with a figure of Ganesa. 

In front of the temple is a small masonry pillar, on top of which is set 
up the small figure of a bull. 

Hasoiii.i 'lO Maiiani'UK 

The distance from liasohli to Mahanpur, the next stage, is thirteen miles. 
The road, or what passes by that name, is a pas.sage over a dozen khads, whose 
ascent, descent, and bed consist of loose boulders, which irritate the nerves 
and try the temper of the most patient man. 'I'he road all along runs 
through a sparsely populated and s[)arsely cultivated area. Here and there 
are small baolis and large tanks built by the Rajas of Hasohli. At Polassy, 
a village situated halfway between IJasohli and Mahanpur, is a sarai — a 
single-storied stable-like structure — said to have been built by the late 
Maharaja Gulab .Singhji. There is a tank as well as a small temple of 
Siva here. The temple, though crowned by a Sikhara-like spire, is nothing 
more than a chhattri open on all the four sides. I'he spire stands on four 
sandstone columns. In front is a small figure of a bull. One of its columns 
is carved into the shape of two monkeys. 
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At several places on this road bar (banyan) and pipal trees have been 
planted, and platforms of dressed masonry with ornamental mouldings, or 
simply of round boulders placed one on the other without mortar, have been 
built round the bases of their trunks. In many cases the growing trunk has 
burst the masonry platforms. 

Maiianpi'r 

besides the small chhattriX'^it temple in the bazar, there arc two large 
t(tmj)les and a baoli at Mahani)ur. One of them is dedicated to Siva and tin; 
other to Jagadamba or Kali. The first is situated on the baoli and is said to 
have been built by Maharaja Gulab .Singhji. It is a plain small ornamental 
structure of stone. 

I'he. T/iakur-di’ara, the d/ianiiasa/a, and the baoli near them are said to 
have be.en built by Maharaja (iulab Singhji’s mother, the Rani I’addual. On 
the t)pposite siile of the road is the much older temple of Jagadamba. The 
lower part of it is in stone, the upper part has been covered with a coat of 
gypsum plast(;r ; but it seems prol)abIe that the. whole was originally built in 
stone. 'I'he upper portion collapsed and fell into disrepair, but was afterwards 
built cm a .somewhat smaller scale, as is shown by the straight-lined pyramid, 
which originally must have been curvilinear. The shrine is built on a low 
stylobate. The lower part of the vertical wall consists of two frieze's divided 
from each other by a string cour.se of ro.setU;.s. The lower .springs from a 
torus moulding. On the. jambs of the doorway and in some othi:r parts of the 
e.\ternal surface are a few sculptured .slabs tnnbedded in the masonry, which 
seem to have belonged to the original .structure, d'he lowermost two recesses 
contain standing figures of two dvarapalas armed with spears pointi'd at both 
sides. The figures are moustached and wear garlands. Above the dvarapala of 
the right-hand jamb are carved two j)eacocks, one picking grain and the other 
pecking at his own tail. Above this is Krishna playing the flute, standing in 
the midst of his companions, who are waving chaiiris over him. One of them 
is a female. Above them are three birds, probably swans, billing and cooing. 

Above the dvarapala on the left-hand jamb are carved the figures of Siva 
riding on his bull, and of a votary standing before him with folded hands. 
Above these are two peacocks, probably fighting ; further up is a seated 
figure of lirahma (three.-lu'aded — the fourth head does not appear, being at 
his back) facing front, with two swans underneath. In the centre of the lintel 
of the doorway is a figure of Ganesa. The temple faces east. 

In the south-eastern corner of the temple above the level of the doorway 
is an inscription in Tankri characters and the local dialect, which runs as 
follows : 
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Sam. 1583 sam. Sri Devi da dehra Sri Dusai. 

Suraj Gir da chel.i Gusain l.al Gir I’.itich.igni ka rae Raja Sri Kai Man Singh da bate^ha 
Kirpalu Chodhri Mai. Likhatam Shavula Jandhcal. 

Translation . — Samvat 15S3 (a.I). 1626). The temple of Sri Devi (was built by) Rripalu 
Chowdhri, Superintendent of Stores of Raja Rai Man Singh. ('I’he mnhant in charge of the 
temple was) Gusain I..al Gir l\tnchagni, Chela of Gusain Sur.aj Gir. This inscription is carved by 
Shavula Jhandeal. 

On three sides of the temple are niches with two fluted columns each. 
Underneath the .southern nicht; is a small paiu;l containinjr two fij^ures, one of 
whom is seated on a throne smokiin^;^ a hook\t/i, and tin; otlntr waves a chauri 
over him. In the niche above is a fioure armed like a dvarapala. 

The western niche contains a four-armed figure of the tjodile.ss Kali 
riding a lion. In the right upper hand she urandishes a sword, in the left she 
holds a trident • in the right lower a pot (of blood), and in the left a head, by 
its locks. rhe northern niche contains the figure of Ilanuman. 

U ndernejith, the panel contains three figures, one .seat(;d on a charpai 
smoking a hookah, another standing waving a chauri, and the third sitting by 
the hookah. 

'I'he [torch is modern. Internally the temple is s([uare, 'I’he dome 
consists of concentric corbelled circles, narrowing as they ascend one over 
the other. 

hlAiiANruu TO Dai.i.auk (via Nagrota Prithipal) 

Hugadgu-e di Han. This is a small haoli, 4 fe(‘t 6 inches square, with :i 
step[)cd basin narrowing towards the bottom. On the. three sides of the baoli an* 
crudely sculptured retaining walls. The lower two courses consist of geomet- 
rical patterns and floral scrolls, with two birds facing each other jtecking 
at flowers. The to[)most course consists of a number of panels diviiled from 
each other by upright rows of rosettes, conventionid cypress .and other trees, 
and ge.ometric.al patterns. On the first panel to tht; h:ft is carved the figure 
of a cavalier, Hoth horse and man .ire armial c.ap-a-pie. 'fhe second shows 
a tortoise, whose legs, claws, and head are shown flat, [irojecting beyond his 
scaly back. The scales are represented by a ros(;tte enclose.d in a circle. 
The third shows a seated god, with his hands in abhaya-miuira, .and two 
attendants on either side carrying him in a doli. Above are seen two birds. 
Next follows another horsem.an. 

On the back wall the first panel contains a rosette, the second a creature, 
half man, half fish, with a cypress. 'I’he third has a curled snake, and the fourth 
a warrior on horseback with a woman standing in front we.iring .1 gown. 

The panels on the right side are dis[)layed, but are lying on the site. They 
represent a cavalier, and two persons carrying a doli (shown upside down). 

Higher up on the rear is another platform deconited with floral designs 
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and geometrical patterns. In its middle is embedded a small two-pedimented 
niche bounded by square columns, in which stands the figure of Vishnu (?) 
holding a di.sc and a mace. The tympana of the pediments arc filled with 
floral designs, the lower one being shaped into a rather trefoiled arch. 

Lower down is another baoli. By its side is a loose sculptured stone, 
bearing figures of two gowned goddcs.scs carved on it. This is very much 
dilapidated. 

As on the Rajauri road, haolis on this road are found at short inter- 
vals. They are of two types. The first, which is by far the most common, 
is a natural spring whose water is enclosed in a small square step[)cd basin 
narrowing towards the base and enclosed in masonry walls on the sides and 
the back. Its water surface is always level with the surrounding ground. 
The second, jirobably the latter type, is a deep circular well with water far 
b(‘low the surface of the ground. The water level is approached by a long 
flight of steps leading down from the upper ground level. These steps arc 
enclosed in masonry walls. It is said that a dozen baoiis of the second type 
were ct)nstructt“d in Raja Suchet Singhji’s time on the high road between 
Basohli and Mansar by one Jawahir Singh, a merchant. 

At Nagrota Prithipal there is a small shrine of Narasimha and the 
saniadhi of Pandit Lachhi Rain built by Raja Suchet Singhji. Lachhi Ram 
was a saintly shopkeeper in the town. He was a native of Kathua. Two 
small feet carved on a slab of sandstone are enshrined in the samadhi. Near 
by is a dharmsala with two pairs of ornamental pillars in front. 

Scr . — Ser is a village situated on the road between Nagrota Prithipal and 
Ballaur. A small ruined temple is situated on the tank of Ser. Its plinth is 
1 6 feet 6 inches .square. Internally it measures 7 feet square ; and is entered 
by a doorway 3 feet S inches wide on the south side. The walls stand up to 
a height of 4 feet and arc 3 feet 3 inches thick. Externally the ba.scment of 
the shrine is decorated with three mouldings : the middle one is round and the 
upper and the lower ones arc angular. There are traces of brick masonry 
round about the area. On the south side is a niche 1 foot 1 1 inches by 
9 inches. It now contains a loose stela bearing the figure of llanuman. In 
the shrine is a smaller slab 9.*, inches by 6.^ inches. It bears carved on it the 
figure of a woman carrying a child. The lady is dressed in an ornamental 
gown and scarf, and is decked with bracelets, armlets, necklaces, and ear- 
ornaments ; the child wears a turban. 

The walls are plain inside. The spout of the prauali (drain for carrying 
out .sacred washings) is on the rear side below the niche. 

Outside are a number of loose sculptured slabs which in point of art are 
similar to those of the baoli (Bugadgu-e di ban) described above. 
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The most noteworthy among these are : (i) ^ facing front bearing a 
long staff and holding a rosary in the right hand ; (2) a figure carrying a fan ; 

(3) a woman dressed in a gown ; (4) two human figures, the larger one hold- 
ing the other by the arm and carrying a staff in the left hand. 

Nttnz . — At Nuni, a village situated on the Ilini, opposite llallaur, is a 
temple of Siva, similar in style to Maharaja Gulab Singhji’s temple at 
Mahanpur. 

Guknal 

Opposite Ballaur on the bank of the. torrent is the village of Gurnal. 
It contains a temple and a number of baolis. The former is square with two 
offsets on each side. It is built in the middle of the rectangular courtyard 
paved with stone. On two sides there are steps leading down to the court- 
yard. The lower courses of the temple, which ri.se from the lloor of the yard, 
consist of an inverted cyma recta, abovi; which is a torus moulding. On three 
outermost offsets are projecting niche.s, each having a fac^ade of two pillars 
with octagonal capitals and bases. Corresponding with the lower half of the 
niches are carved a series of shallow ornamental temples. 'I'he dome, 
internally, consists of a series of concentric circles. I'lie sanctum is very plain 
internally, only the apex of the dome being ornamented with a full-blown 
lotus. Water oozes out from below its floor. The chief object of worshij) is 
a piece of rock, representing the goddess Vindhyavasini, placed in a shallow 
pranali on the floor. There arc a few fragmentary images also, which, how- 
ever, seem to belong to older times and temples. The principal among them 
are these : (1) This is a well carved female i/iaurZ-htarcr crowned with a three- 
peaked tiara (PI. 111 .). The modtdling of the breasts (now unfortunately 
much damaged) and the hips is very beautiful. The yak’s tail of the chaiiri 
is wavy. She wears a couple of garlands, one of which goes down almost to 
her ankles, while the other nearly reaches the knees ; .and a jewelled necklace, 
the central jewel of which hangs between the breasts down to her waist. The 
figure probably formed part of a group which may have been like a Vishnu 
group of Kashmir, as is attested by the fragmentary garlands on her left side. 
Her drapery is transparent. (2) This is a fragment of a hand with a ring on 
each finger. (3) Of the same age is the fragmentary figure of a four-armed 
Bhairava. Two of the hands are unfortunately broken ; the upper right hand 
holds a mace and the lower left is held down stretched outwards. II is hair 
comes down in long braids over his .shoulders, while in front it is brushed 
upwards. He wears round ear ornaments, a necklace, armlets, bracelets, an 
ornamental waistband, a short dhoti, a sacred thread, and a long garland 
reaching below the knees. The ends of his scarf fly outwards at the sides. 

(4) This is also a much defaced figure, so that it is difficult to say whether it 
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is a god or a goddess. (5) Nc.xt comes a pair of feet with a trisula in the 
middle and a small tablet bearing carved upon it a four-armed god seated on a 
half-expanded lotus. 

In the courtyard are a number of stone slabs and stela: bearing reliefs 
sitnilar to those of the spring at Bugad-gu. Nearby, outside the courtyard, 
are a few other steke and another pair of feet rudely carved. More interesting 
than these is a triangular stone in which is a figure in high relief of Garuda, 
very similar to those in the temples of Kashmir. The fact that the stone is 
triangular would suggest that it belonged to the ape.x of a niche, as is the case 
there. The upper p.irt of its body is human, with its locks flowing below the 
shoulders. The lower half is that of a bird. In j)lace of arms it has wings, of 
which the left is broken. It has a bird’s tail, wears a necklace, and is known 
as “ Launkada bir." The meaning of the term is tloubtful, but I was told that 
it signified “ the heroic boy ” or “ bold urchin.” 

I')har)>iaiidvi . — To the north of the temple there is .a rectangular structure, 
of which only the lower storey is extant. It is now hlled with water, and is 
considered a very sacred pl.ice. The door is on the east side. On the other 
three there are large recesses, having small apertures which admit light. On 
the outer side these apertures are surmounted by projecting ornamental roofs, 
which are su[)ported by two square columns with horizontally filleted capitals. 
It is probable that the roofs of the.se niches were Sik/tara-Wke. They are 
adorned with friezes of lozenges. The doorway is surmounted by a figure of 
Ganesa. Inside are four bases of columns (at present submerged), which are 
supposed to be the supports of the throne of the presiding goddess, d'radition 
ascribes it to the time of the Ballauriya Rajas, who are said to have buried 
golden pillars here. The corners of the structure arc adorned with mouldings. 
According to the legend the goddesses used to play dtaupal here. In the 
small area in and .ibout Gurn.il are said to be 101 Ixiolis. 

B.\u,aijk 

The town of Ballaur is an ancient one. In the Middle Ages, Ballapura, 
of which term Ballaur is a corruption, was the name of an important princi- 
pality'. Ouite recently', too, the Ballauriy'a Rajas, who later on changed their 
capital to Basohli, dominated all the n<*ighbouring chieftains e.xcept that of 
Chaml)a. 'I'he testimony of the Rajatarangini of Kashmir regarding the 
anti(pjity of the principality of B.illapura is corroborated by the existence 
(unfortunately in a very ruined condition) of a fine mediaeval temple. 

It is known as the temple of Harihara, but is held specially sacred to Siva. 
It consists of a square sanctum crowned byaSikhara, with a porch in front and 
a mandapa beyond it. The spire is profusely ornamented externally (PI. VI.), 
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the ornament consisting mainly of lloral scrolls, flower and vase decoration, 
and niches with stepped pedimental roofs filled with decorative lo/enges and 
figures of gods. A pleasing contrast of light and shade is produced by 
the re-entering angles of three offsets on each side. The vertical portion of 
the temple may be divided into two parts: (i) The lower, rising up to 
the floor level of the niches, consists chiefly of tjuirked ovolo (the lowest 
course), torus and filleteil torus courses, placed amidst plain filleted ones. 
(2) From this upw’ards are two rows of ornamental nich(‘s placed one above the 
other in each offset. On a level with th(‘ top of th(*se decorative^ temples is 
the ribbed finial of the large recesses, 'fhe spire is divided into ten j)anels by 
ribbed courses, the. lowermost panel b(*ing ornam(‘nted with floral scrolls. The: 
ornamentation on the outermost offset is carried up to tlie fini.il. On (‘ach 
side are two stone slabs b(‘aring three-headed busts ; one is just below the 
apex of the roof of the out(‘rmost offset and the other below the top of the 
spire. The image in the niche on the external face of the southern wall of the 
[)orch is that of Siva. 

The ceiling of the cella is built of interlacing s(]uares. 

On the ground outside the temple lie a couple of stpiare stone slabs 
ornamented on one side with expanded lotus flowers. They came from th(‘ 
centre of the ceilings of the porch and the mandapa. The roof of the 7 nandapa 
was probably pyramidal. 

Sat/pfiUL\s. There are thirteen scul[)tures in the shrine, most of which 
are fragmentary. 

1. Vishnu in the round ; lower half of his body missing ; has tliree heads 
(man’s, lion’s, and boar’s) ; wears an elaborately ornamentfxl tiara, lo/'enge- 
shaped jewelled ear ornaments, a jewelled necklace, sacred thread, armlets, 
waistband, Sidvaha and niaiidaramaUi (flower garland)- the latter is frag- 
mentary ; the halo round his head is jiartly broken, his forearms are missing. 
In style the fragment is ver) similar to the Kashmir sculptures of the ninth 
and tenth centuries. 

2. Ganesa (PI. IV.). This is a very fine sculpture; unfortunately 
almost the whole of the right half of his body is missing. He .scjuats on 
a seat of two Hons (one is missing) : wears anklets ; a scarf covers his body, 
but his large belly is naked ; in the left two hands he carries an axe; and a pot 
of sweets, with which his trunk is busy ; a conch shell adorns his left ear ; he 
wears a fine diadem ; his locks h.ang loose on his shoulders. 

3. Linga, five-headed, very much defaced. This is probably an abbreviated 
form of Svachahhanda. 

4. A very interesting sculpture is what looks like a capital (PI. V., a). It 
is square at the base and sixteen-sided in the middle. Over this is a square 
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block, sloping upwards, and ornamented by a triangular projection on each 
side. This is surmounted by a four-headed bust (really there are four busts 
of four heads). Each head wears a necklace. In the corners in front and 
back, just where the nipples of the breast ought to be, are carved heads 
reclining sideways. The ear ornament is a circular jewelled disc. The heads 
are adorned with three crescented or peaked crowns. Over the heads is 
a further eight-sided projection, which probably served as the tenon of a 
finial. It seems probable that this stone was the crowning ornament of the 
apex of a spire (perhaps of the temple itself). If the figure is that of Brahma, 
the four minor heads may represent the embodied Vedas. 

5. There are two other finials (?) here, which are quite entire. The first 
is a rectangular block adorned below by a series of fillets, a torus, and filleted 
torus cornice, exactly like the bhadrapitlias of mediaeval Kashmir. From the 
middle of this — on the three sides that are visible— spring out divine heads 
adorned with peaked crowns, ear ornaments, and necklaces. Above these 
heads is placed a large bust, elaborately diademed and ornamented. The 
eyes and nose of this figure are missing, and have been replaced by metal 
substitutes. Behind the head are circular melon-like ornaments, which were 
visible on three sides, the head being visible on the front side only. Over the 
head is a circular, pointed projection. 

6. The second is a similar, but less elaborately ornamental, piece. In 
the lower portion the head is on one side only. 

7. Brahma, bearded, pot-bellied, wears a rosary ; has a lotus behind the 
shoulders. The sculpture is much defaced. 

8. Another figure of Ganesa. It is quite complete. 

9. Female chauri-h^^rer. 

10. A pair of feet on an ornamental base. 

1 1. A defaced figure of Ganesa. 

1 2. Figure of a votary {bhairava) with folded hands. 

1 3. Outside in the mandapa are a few more fragments, the most notable 
of which is a broken bull of limestone, such as is common in Kashmir, with 
its neck turned backwards. The beast is harnessed and wears an ornamental 
garland. When complete it bore the figure of Siva on its back, as is evidenced 
by the fragmentary flower garland. 

There is also a large defaced crude figure of Bhairava, with dishevelled 
locks hanging on either shoulder, serpents on his neck, a sword pointed 
downwards in his right hand, a cup of blood in his left, and a dog behind. 

There is another similar, but less elaborate, bhairava in the niandapa. 

Judging from the style of the sculpture described above and the decora- 
tion of the temple, it is probable that it belongs to about 1000 a.d. 
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At the upper end of the town are the ruins of the so-called palaces. 
They arc very ordinary structures of no architectural merit, and do not 
possess even the distinction of spaciousness, like the Basohli palaces. Besides, 
they are completely ruined. Only a few walls are standing, and these, too, 
are in imminent danger of falling down. 

The town was protected on the river side, which is the only one exposed 
to danger, by four octagonal towers, which have slits for musketry. These 
also are completely ruined. On the site of one of them the forest rest-house 
has been built. 

The main approach to the town was through an arched and crenellated gate- 
way situated on the river side. 

SUKRAL 

The distance from Ballaur to Sukral is about six miles. The footpath 
leads along the bed of the Naj for a mile and a half and then ascends the 
hill. The track therefrom is difficult to traverse, and ascends several 
hillocks over .slippery and rough stone steps and through dense jungle. When 
the last spur is rounded, the village of Sukral perched high up on the mountain 
side comes in sight. The village is inhabited almost entirely by Brahmans, 
nearly all of whom have a share in the income of the shrine, which (PI. VII.) 
is dedicated to the goddess Malla, who is said to be an incarnation of Sarada 
of Kashmir. According to legend, one Amolak Ram, a Brahman of this 
village, performed penance at the shrine, of Sarada, and in return obtained 
from the goddess the promise that she would manifest herself in his village 
in the third generation after him — that is to say, in his great-grandson’s time. 
Accordingly, in the time of his great-grandson, Sivanandan, a small shila 
(“ stone ”) was seen rising miraculously from the spring, and was accepted as 
the emblem of the goddess. Some time after Raja Madho Singh of Chamba 
consecrated an image of Kali in the same .shrine. Then was started the 
practice of offering goats on Tuesdays and Sundays, which continues up to this 
day. I was told that on the Tuesday immediately preceding my visit half a 
hundred animals were cut down. During the Navaratri (Durga Ashtami) 
days, fifty to sixty animals a day is the rule. This slaughter is the outcome 
of the religious enthusiasm of the hillmen of Bhadrawah, Chamba, etc. The 
Punjabis generally do not kill ; they either offer karha — a sort of pudding — or 
purchase he-goats from the Pujaris, and after dedicating them to the goddess 
set them free. The animals are of course reclaimed by the owner. The 
same animal may thus be offered several times, but it appears that this does 
not matter. All that seems necessary is that the votary should pay the Pujari 
the price of the animal, who in return guarantees the acceptance of the sacri- 
fice by the goddess, even though no sacrifice has been actually offered. 
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The mahatmya of this temple, called the Mallavirabhava, is said to have 
been published. 

Sukral, as a place of pilgrimage, enjoys great renown, not only in the 
neighbouring hills, but even in the plains of the Punjab. Anyone with some 
object to achieve, be it the birth of a son, getting rid of a chronic illness, the 
return of an absent relative, or securing a livelihood, may promise that if his 
or her desire is fulfilled he or she will perform a sacrifice at the shrine of 
the Devi at Sukral. This is called “ Sukhna ” (Sanskrit, Sakuna, meaning 
omen, augury). It is said that the goddess always fulfils her part of the 
undertaking. 

The name Sukral is derived by the priest from the term " Sukhna.” 
Perhaps it would be more correct to derive it from the Sanskrit “ Sarikalaya,” 
“ the abode of Sarika,” which is another name of Sarada. The temple of the 
goddess is square, with offsets on all .sides, and except for a row of niches on 
each offset (two on the corner pilasters), the vertical portion is plain. Each 
of the niches is preceded by a couple of fluted columns standing on floral 
bases and capped with inverted pyramidal capitals. The columns stand 
on projecting brackets adorned underneath with decorative foliage. They 
are rectangular, and arc surmounted by Sik/iara-Whe. pediments. The outer- 
most offset on the front side is adorned by three replicas of the temple. The 
apex of its pediments is formed by a circular medallion on which are carved 
the heads of a three-headed figure. Over this is a makara snout. P'urther 
up is the projecting mortice of the pennon. 

'Phe recesses on the three offsets (sides and back) are larger than the 
others, but even they do not reach the height of the apex of the offset on the 
front in which the door stands. 

Corresponding with the makara on the front side of the spire are a tiger 
head on the north side and makara heads on the south and east sides. The 
perpendicular portion of the walls is divided into four horizontal parts. ( t) The 
lowermost springs on a plain course, and is crowned by a cornice. (2) Above 
this is a series of niches. (3) This is separated from the next portion, which 
is plainly a torus moulding with a groove in the middle. (4) The latter is 
surmounted by a triangular floral string course. 

The surface of the spire is divided into seven plain panels by ribbed 
square Kalasas. 

The larger niches on each side are also adorned with three-headed 
medallions, and arc surmounted by ribbed Kalasas. 

The left inner side of the jamb of the doorway bears a crudely carved 
figure of Hanuman, with a mace in either hand. Opposite is an equally crude 
figure of a bhairava. Externally on the right jamb are small panels con- 
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taining (i) a four-headed figure of Brahma, and (2) Siva seated cross-legged 
with Ganga flowing from his locks. 

On the opposite side one panel is empty, and the other has a figure of 
Siva with matted locks twisted upwards. 

On the lintel of the doorway is a seated four-armed figure of Ganesa with 
two rats underneath. In the right lower hand he has a pot of sweetmeats, in 
the left a rosary, in the upper left hand a tooth, and in the right a goad. 

Internally the sanctum is square. The image of Malla, seated on a brass 
lion with a silver-mounted head, is a s/n/a (natural rock), said to have sprung 
out of the earth. It is only a few inches in height. Behind it is a four-armed 
figure of Durga-Mahishamardini, standing on the body of Mahishasura. 
The demon has a buffalo’s head and cloven hoofs. In his hands he has a 
sword and buckler. The right upper hand of the goddess brandishes a sword, 
the lower holds a Irisu/a, the left holds a buckler and a pot, probably of 
blood. Her eyes are of silver inlaid with a dark vermilion gem. In a niche 
is another image known as Mahasarasvati, but it is too defaced to show any 
distinctive emblems. 

There is no ceiling ; the sloping spire is all the covering that there is. 

The temple is externally and internally covered with a coat of whitewash 
which is broken in many places. 

On the plinth of the temple is a small shrine with a stepped roof in which 
are a few coarse sculptures. The chief among them are : 

(i) Vishnu, reclining under the hoods of Sesha, with Lakshmi shampooing 
his feet. From his navel springs a lotus on which is seated a four-headed 
Brahma; (2) a four-armed Ganesa; (3) a five-faced Siva linga, all the heads 
being encircled by a snake ; and (4) a plain linga on a lotus base. 

In front of the temple there are two crudely executed lions with pro- 
truding tongues. One of them is on the plinth and the other below it. There 
is also a small tank, now dry, dug into a rock. 

Baolis . — At the upper end of the village is a square bao/i, at the back 
wall of which are a number of panels (PI. VIII.) bearing sculptures in relief. 
Going from left to right they are : (i) a conventional tree (cypress) ; (2) Mat- 
syavatara (human body with the lower half of a fish); (3) the sun and the 
moon (the sun is shaped like an expanded lotus with rather pointed petals, the 
moon is a circular medallion with four acanthus leaves carved upon it); 
(4) Hanuman running clad in a dhoti\ (5) another cypress; (6) four-armed 
Narasimha tearing out the bowels of Hiranyakasyapu ; (7) a goose with its 
neck bent down, probably dead and hanging from a peg ; (8) a lady sitting in 
a palanquin carried by four bearers, and a cavalier armed with sword and 
shield with an attendant waving a chauri walking behind him ; (9) another 
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cypress; (lo) four-armed Durga riding a lion; (ii) a lozenge marked with 
fishbone patterns ; and (12) a coiled snake. 

At the north-west corner of the baoli is a small chhatri built a few years 
ago by a goldsmith. It contains a linga. 

At the opposite end of the village, higher up on the slope, is another 
baoli. It has a larger and thicker wall. On one side is an arched niche con- 
taining images of Siva and Parvati seated side by side. Ganga flowing 
from the god’s hair covers the whole body of the goddess. Opposite is the 
four-headed figure of Brahma, with the four Vedas in his hands. 

At the rear side in the lower platform are two recesses, in one of which 
is a slab bearing a bearded rider, and in the second an image of Siva. 

The central niche above the latter is more elaborately ornamented than 
the others. It contains a figure of Sheshasayi- Vishnu. At his feet is 
Lakshmi. From his navel springs the lotus on which Brahma is seated. On 
either side of Brahma are two rosettes. The niche to its south contains a 
human face supposed to represent the moon. The one next to it contains 
a small slab bearing carved on it the figure of a lady. The niche to the north 
of Vishnu contains a slab on which is carved the figure of a coiled snake. 

Water comes out from a spout shaped into a lion’s head. 

There are a few more baolis here, but none of them have any carvings 
except one which is situated on the hillside below the village. Only two or 
three slabs of it are extant. One of them bears the relief of a lady carried 
by two bearers in a palanquin with a horseman in front, and another bears a 
bhairava. The carvings are all extremely crude and were probably executed 
by untrained village stonemasons. 

SUKKAL TO TuaUA-KaDWAL 

After an abrupt descent of three-quarters of a mile from Sukral, the foot- 
path to Thara-Kadwal crosses the Nala Naj whence it again ascends to the 
village of Bathri, and passing over the ridge of the same name it enters the 
valley of Parnala on the other side. On the western end of the valley is 
situated the village of Kaug, which is mostly inhabited by Thakkars. It con- 
tains “ a house of gods," an ordinary village hut containing a number of 
images where public worship is conducted. 

Thaktirdvara . — On the summit of the hill overlooking the village is an 
old fortress, now in ruins. It looks very picturesque against the blue sky. 

Crossing the second ridge, the road descends into the large village of 
Maiidli. About half-way down is a newly constructed baoli, in which a few 
old slabs bearing a coiled Naga, a Seshasayi, and a Bhairava have been in- 
serted. In Mandli there is a modern temple in the bazaar. 
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The bed of the Ujh Nala is about three-quarters of a mile wide. Usually 
the water runs through half a dozen narrow and shallow channels, the largest 
of which is not more than 15 feet wide. Across the Nala on the side opposite 
to Mandli is the fertile tract known as Sumarta. It consists, if my information 
is correct, of thirteen villages. The chief village is Thara-Kadwal. Below 
Guda-Kalial, which is situated at a distance of a mile and a half from the latter, 
is a circular dao^i with a flight of steps leading down to its water level. Near 
by is a Thakurdvara which contains a number of lingas and saligramas, but 
nothing of special interest. In front of the Thakurdvara are two small temples 
open on all sides, with roofs resting on four columns at the corners. In them, 
beside the Ituga, is a number of sculptured slabs, the majority of which bear 
the rotund figure of Ganesa. 

Between the Ujh and Thara-Kadwal are several tanks and pipal trees 
with boulder platforms round their trunks. On one or two of these plat- 
forms arc anthills. These trees afford very welcome shade to wayfarers in the 
hot season. Under some of them a man is employed by the pious to dispense 
water to the thirsty. Between Basohli and Thara-Kadwal most of the land 
yields two crops, rice and wheat or barley. 

At the lower extremity of the town is the small fort known as Garhi. It 
is rectangular with octagonal towers at the corners. It has two rows of loop- 
holes for the convenience of the defending musketeers, and is surrounded on 
all sides by a moat which is seventy steps in length on each side and about 
15 feet wide. Its entrance is on the east side where the moat was probably 
spanned by a drawbridge. Opposite the gateway across the moat are four 
bases of columns the purpose of which is uncertain. The entrance is a 
double-arched opening and has two seats, one on each side, like the majority 
of Mughal entrances. On the jambs are (1) a figure of Bhairava on the 
right ; and (2) that of Hanuman on the left. The iron-bound mortices of the 
doors are extant. Inside the gateway is a rectangular apartment which seems 
to have been a sort of keep or guard-house. There is a rectangular temple 
and a circular well inside. Immediately again.st the ramparts inside is a ridge 
which may be the debris of the buildings, or might have served the purpose 
of a second stand for resistance in case the rampart was taken. The walls are 
crenellated. The whole is overgrown with dense jungle. 

Tiiaka-Kadwal to Khun 

Baoli of Dhan . — At the foot of the descent into the Khad near Lakhdi, 
about three miles from Thara-Kadwal and on the way to Khun, is a large 
baoli which contains a set of remarkably well sculptured panels. Both the 
baoli and the sculptures are of comparatively recent date. The basin is about 
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1 5 feet square and of the usual type. Water flows from the mountain side 
through the mouth of a very well carved stone lion’s head. The basin is en- 
closed on three sides within thick stone walls, receding in terraces one above 
the other. There are two at the sides and three behind. The lower walls of 
the sides and the middle one at the back are plain. But the lower wall at the 
back has, besides the well-designed lion’s head, two trefoiled niches with pro- 
jecting lotus-leaf bases and lotus-leaf decoration above the chhajja. One of 
these contains a figure of Ganesa, and the other a coiled snake. The upper- 
most terrace at the back contains three principal alcoves and two minor ones. 
Thu end ones contain the crescent moon and the sun represented by a human 
face scintillating with rays indicated by pointed undulating tongues. Of the 
principal niches the left-hand one contains a figure of Brahma on a plain raised 
seat, with legs crossed and the hands holding the Vedas. I le has four heads, 
all crowned, and each face has a flowing beard. He wears a rosary and the 
.sacred thread, and is clad in a dhoti. 

The niche in the middle contains the figures of Siva and Parvati in very 
high relief. They are seated on a throne. Siva has a somewhat rotund figure. 
His locks are twisted in a knot on his crown, and his beard hangs from the 
chin in a knitted tuft. From his hair flows the Ganga. A cobra has lovingly 
entwined itself round his neck and raised its neck above his hair. In his right 
hands he carries a trisula and a rosary, and in his left a damaru and a circular 
object from which his forefinger protrudes. A crescent moon is placed above 
his third eye. Parvati, clad in a sari, is seated on his right knee with hands 
folded. From her ears hang small ear-drops, and, like her consort, she wears 
bracelets. The foreparts of a bull and a lion appear on their respective sides. 

The third niche contains Vishnu and Lakshmi. Vishnu is four-armed 
and crowned. In his right hands he carries a mace and a conch, in his left a 
chakra and a lotus bud. Lakshmi with the end of her scarf over her head sits 
on his left knee with folded hands. 

In the upper wall on the right-hand side are three principal panels and 
four minor ones. The one at the upper end depicts a fight between 
Matsyavatara (represented by a four-armed crowned figure issuing out of the 
body of a fish and armed with mace and chakra) and Sankhasura, a horned 
demon coming out of a conch shell armed with mace and shield. The next 
panel shows three figures, probably Rama, Lakshmana, and Sita. Kama 
carries a bow and a quiver and holds a rosary in his right hand. The panel 
next to it shows Kali riding a lion, with a sword, a pot of blood in her 
right and left hands, and a trisula behind her back. Two of her hands are 
empty. The next contains Durga crowned and seated in lalitasana on a 
throne. In her right hands she holds a noose and a bundle of arrows ; in her 
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left, a bow and a goad. The next shows Annapurna seated on a throne with 
a ladder in her right hand and a pot in her left. She is also seated in 
lalitasana. The next shows a figure of a king seated on a wicker-work chair, 
wearing a crown and top boots, and holding a drawn scimitar in his right hand. 
Before him stands a man with his right hand raised in salute and his left holding 
a horse. The last panel shows Hanuman walking in great haste with a mace 
in his right hand and the rock bearing Sanjivani (life-giving herb) in his left. 

On the opposite wall also are eight panels. The first, beginning from the 
upper end, contains the figure of a standing yof^i with a long knotted beard. 
He carries an outspread umbrella in his left hand and a water vessel in his 
right. He wears a dhoti and a scarf, and has wooden sandals on his feet. 
The second depicts a fight between two persons, one of whom is moustached 
and carries a battle-axe in his right hand. With the left hand he has caught 
his opponent by the locks. The second figure is multi-armed, five of which 
are visible, and each carries a weapon : a mace, a sword, a kukrt, a dagger, 
etc. This obviously depicts the fight between Parusharama and Karttavirya- 
Arjuna. The third panel displays Adivaraha, four-armed, rescuing the earth 
from the demon Hirnyaksha. In his right hand he carries a mace and a 
sword ; in his upper left a sankha. With the lower hand and the left foot he 
forces down the horned demon, who is armed with a mace and buckler. The 
Boar-god carries the earth on his upraised tusk. The fourth panel contains 
Sesha.sayi, reclining on the body of the serpent, whose hoods are spread over 
him. Lakshmi washes his feet ; from his navel springs the lotus on which is 
seated the four-headed Brahma. The fifth contains Kadha-Krishna ; Krishna 
plays on the flute, and Radha holds a vessel in her hands. The sixth shows 
Narasimha bursting the column asunder and rending Hiranya-Kashyapu’s 
bowels. Prahlada and a lady, probably his mother, are standing by with 
folded hands before him. The last panel shows a lihairava riding a curly- 
tailed dog, and bearing a mace and a pot of blood in his hands. 

Gujaru-da-Nagroia , — At Gujaru-da-Nagrota there is a small temple. 
There are two more temples at Ramkot and some baolis on the way, but none 
of them of any particular interest. 

Khun 

Khun is a pleasant place, and contains a few temples and a large spring. 
The temples with one exception are all new ones. This one is a small 
structure, square in plan and having a pyramidal roof. It is built of stone, but 
is covered with a coat of white plaster now entirely defaced. It has one offset 
on each side. Over the two front corners are placed two figures, one of whom 
holds a pot in its hands. 
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Over the lintel of the door is a panel showing two elephants facing each 
other as if prepared to hght. Behind each is an attendant carrying a long 
pole. This temple is probably two or three hundred years old. 

The remaining temples are the samadhis (temples in which the ashes of 
a distinguished person are buried) of the Rajas and Ranis of Ramkot. 

The baoli is square as usual, and has a number of niches possessing little 
interest. 

Khun to Mansar 

Lahdi. — The baoli of Liihdi is situated at a distance of about three miles 
from Khun on the way to Mansar. It has two terraced walls; the face of the 
lower wall is decorated with a course of rosettes, above which is another row 
of inverted flowers, and the upper wall is more elaborately ornamented. The 
front pilasters have their lower halves filleted, the fillets receding one behind 
the other up to the middle and then projecting, one beyond the other, in the 
upper half. Above is a palm tree capital. They are separated by a row of 
circular rosettes. 'I'he upper half of the wall is panelled ; some of the 
sculptured slabs are still extant. The figures are of the same crude type that 
is found among most of these baolis. There are, of course, the ubiquitous 
coiled snake and Ganesa. There is a Tankri inscription on one of the panels 
of the back wall. 

There are two panels, one on each side, on the external surface of the 
walls. On each of them is a sculptured group depicting a fully accoutred 
elephant driven by a mahaval fighting a lion. 

Mansar 

This lake is a mile or so in circumference, and is encircled on all sides by a 
range of low green hills. A large number of sacred ducks float all day long on 
the surface of the lake. On its western bank are situated a number of temples 
and a spacious dharmasala — built by the late mahant. The majority of the 
former are the samadhis of former mahants of the place. The temples possess 
no interest. 

T ItALORA — B aUHAUR 

Thalora and Babbaur are two small villages situated at a distance of .six 
miles from Mansar. The name Babbaur is derived from Babbapura, an 
ancient principality mentioned in Rajatarangini of Kalhana. In these villages 
there is a group of extremely interesting temples. The most important are 
situated in Thalora. 

The largest temple is, so to speak, a double structure, with a pillared hall 
in front. It is built on a basement 8^ feet high, and approached by a flight 
of steps on the west side. It consists of two principal sanctuaries 7 feet 
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1^ inches square. They are divided from each other by a very ornate cell 
faced with plain hlleted pilasters surmounted by hlleted, inverted, pyramidal 
capitals (PI. X.). Each of the sanctums is preceded by a porch having two 
fluted columns surmounted by a very ornamental vase and flower capitals 
(PI. IX.). The lintel of the doorway is decorated with three flgures. In the 
middle is Ganesa ; the other two are uncertain. I nside is a pedestal similar to 
those of Kashmir temples. The ceiling is built of interlacing squares, with an 
expanded lotus on the top stone. The lower portion of the jambs of the 
doorway were adorned with sculptures, which are too defaced to be recog- 
nized with certainty, but in the northern sanctum the crocodile of Ganga is 
seen distinctly under the feet of the goddess. 

At each extremity of the block was a doorway leading to the terrace 
outside. 

In front of the sanctum is a large, elaborately ornamented, and highly 
interesting carved mandapa (pillared hall). It was closed on all sides except 
for the doorway and the windows. The roof was supported on two rows 
of twenty-four fluted columns, standing on well-moulded base and sur- 
mounted by capitals which are very similar to those of Kashmir — r.^., the 
lower part is rounded into a torus, and the upper part is cut into the shape of 
an inverted pyramid. The chief distinguishing features of these capitals are 
the extremely well carved and interesting elephant heads which face the 
central aisle (each capital has two of these). The heads are those of 
elephants, with large ears and trunks. Their foreheads are adorned with 
garlands of beads, whose swags follow the curves of the eyes. The front feet 
are seen projecting below their foreparts. 

Each of the squares formed by the pillars and the walls of three aisles 
had a separate roof of interlacing squares adorned with exquisite lotus top.s. 

In the northern side of the mandapa was another sanctuary, but it was 
rather smaller in size than those on the east side. The frieze over the archi- 
trave above the columns of the porch contains nine sculptured panels separated 
from each other by smaller panels, five of which contain ornamental lozenges 
(Plate XI.). They may represent Navagrahas. On either side of this were 
open doorways. 

On the southern side the hall seems closed, though, of course, there were 
pilasters projecting from the blank walls in line with the columns of the aisles. 

On the western side, too, on either hand of the entrance to the mandapa, 
were two cells. The rest of the walls seems to have been blank. 

I'he main entrance porch to the mandapa was also a rectangular chamber, 
covered by a ceiling of intersecting squares. On the lintel is the figure of a 
four-armed Ganesa. 
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Externally the whole structure was elaborately carved. In plan it is 
a triple star on a rectangular basement, with a projection on the north side. 
The decoration of the basement consists of two series of mouldings separated 
from each other by a plain surface. But even this plain surface is on the 
outermost offset ornamented with a niche flanked by two columns, and with a 
floral pediment (PI. XI I.). The outermost offsets on each side likewise contain 
two deeply recessed cells, preceded by round columns having flower-and*vase 
bases and floral capitals. The columns arc ornamented in the middle by a 
raised band fringed above and below by rows of leaves. There are three 
offsets on each side. The second from the corner pilaster has a smaller 
triple-roofed niche flanked on either side by columns. In the niche is the 
standing figure of Vishnu, with four arms, holding in the upper two hands a 
mace and a lotus. On cither side of him are two small standing attendants. 

Underneath the northern niche is a makara head with protruding eyes 
and frontal protuberance. This was the spout of the drain through which 
the sacred washings were carried out. Corresponding to this is the square 
projecting spout on the platform. 

Deins Shrine . — Further north is another temple. It is dedicated to the 
goddess Kali. It consists of a single chamber with a square mandapa in 
front. The chamber inside is 7 feet 7 inches square. The mandapa is 
entered by an entrance in its west wall. The latter has flights of steps both 
inside and out. 

The roof of the mandapa was supported on four fluted and round 
columns, which stand on plain bases like those of the colonnades of Avantipur. 
The porch of the temple contained two fluted columns on ornamental base.s, 
and surmounted by square capitals adorned with floral scrolls. But the most 
interesting feature of the temple is its sculptured reliefs, which are, unfortu- 
nately, much mutilated. In the left jamb of the doorway is a figure of Ganga 
(PI. XIII.), standing on a crocodile with upturned snout. It is an extremely 
well-modelled figure, with attenuated waist, high swelling breasts, and grace- 
ful pose. The long swag of the necklace hangs down to her navel through 
the closely pressing breasts. In the upper two hands she holds a flask and an 
expanded lotus. She wears a three-peaked tiara. Her rounded face, small 
nose, and long eyelashes and eyebrows are exquisitely sculptured. 

On the opposite panel is another figure, crowned with a three-peaked 
tiara, and having a circular caste mark on her forehead. It is too defaced 
to be identified with certainty, but the presence of the expanded lotus would 
point to its being Vishnu. 

Above these figures both the jambs are profusely carved. Just above 
the large lowermost figure, on the right side of the jamb, is the figure of 
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a bearded male wearing a scarf. Opposite to it on the left jamb is the figure 
of a two-armed female, clad in a closc-clinging gown and scarf. They may be 
the donors of the temple. Next above them are delightfully carved lozenges, 
and above the latter are figures of two gods. 

The lintel was adorned with a series of panels, but they are far too defaced 
to be identified. 

In the right-hand wall of the porch is a small niche containing the figure 
of Ganesa. It is very much defaced. The upper two hands, the only ones 
extant, hold a pointed tooth and an axe. The ears are remarkably well drawn, 
the veins being kept prominent. The figures on the jambs of the sanctum are 
defaced and covered with whitewash. 

In the northern corner of the sanctum, on the exterior, is a small niche con- 
taining a very well carved figure of a goddess, probably Lakshmi, and as in the 
case of the Ganga in the porch, swags of garlands hang from her waistband. 
Her necklace comes down to her navel. In her right hand she holds a long- 
stalked lotus. 

The mandapa had a side entrance on the north side. On the walls of 
the niandapa there are eight niches inside decorated with highly ornamented 
columns. In one niche they are spiral (PI. XIV.), in the next circular with 
vase-and- flower capitals and bases, in another they are square and covered 
with foliated decoration and Siva-tinga and yoni, etc. One of the niches in 
the north wall contains a slab on which are carved the figures of Vishnu and 
Lakshmi, the former distinguishable by a lotus (PI. XV.). His left arm is en- 
twined lovingly round the goddess’s waist. Both of them wear three-peaked 
tiaras. 

In the small niche in the north-eastern wall is a small puha having four 
Stva-lingas at the four corners (the central one is broken) and a yoni at one 
side. On the jamb at the portico of the temple near this niche is a figure, 
probably of Bkatrava with a dog. He is four-armed, but the objects he holds 
are unidentifiable. Opposite is the figure of a four-armed Siva with the bull 
(both considerably defaced). 

Externally the temple is as tastefully decorated. The most noticeable 
feature is the series of large foliated projecting triangles alternating with 
rectangular niches surmounted by stepped pediments. The triangles are 
decorated with lotus leaves. In the middle is a conventional half-rosette. The 
niches are flanked by round columns adorned with bands. In the middle is a 
plainer lozenge. Above them is a series of circular medallions containing 
human or animal figures or floral decorations — e.g., a couple of geese facing 
each other, a dancer playing on a drum, etc. Above them were more mould- 
ings. There are large recessed niches on each principal offset. 
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On the south side is a niche containing a spirited representation of a 
four-armed Bhairava standing on a prostrate demon. In the left two hands 
are a bowl of blood and a skull. He is trampling on a corpse. 

Among the loose figures lying about the courtyard the two most remark- 
able are on the south side. One represents a four-armed Bhairava (PI. XVI.). 
A Bhairava is said to be a terrifying manifestation of Siva, and this sculpture is a 
realistic representation. In the upper left hand he carries a mace with a death’s- 
head top, in the lower left a flask. In the lower right hand he carries a trident 
on the central spike of which is a seated figure holding a thunderbolt in the left 
hand. The god is elaborately dressed and ornamented. He wears a dhutit a 
scarf, a necklace, a garland, a crown consisting of three heart-sliaped peaks 
over a jewelled circlet, lozenge-shaped ear-drops, anklets, armlets and brace- 
lets. He has large prominent teeth with protruding canines, three eyes, a 
curly beard and a fierce upturned moustache. Near his right leg stands a 
smaller figure, in the attitude of dancing. 

The next figure is that of Ganesa. He stands with his trunk projected 
into a pot containing an unusually big pile of sweetmeats. In the right hand 
he holds a battle-axe hanging to his feet. He wears anklets, armlets, a dhoti 
and a scarf (PI. XVI.). His tusks arc broken. 

Lower down on the bluff above the nala is a smaller replica of the larger 
temple described above. On a rectangular basement is a block of three 
chambers, the middle one being larger than the other two. In front of them 
is a small mandapa consisting of two aisles only. The north-western square 
of the mandapa has been closed in and a smaller shrine built there, which opens 
both towards the west and the cast. Consequently there is only one loose 
column, in the middle of the hall. This is twenty-fluted. The ceiling of the 
shrine, as well as the squares of the mandapa, are built of interlacing squares. 
The decoration is much simpler than in the c;ise of temples mentioned above. 
The capitals of the fluted columns have two members, a round torus below and 
an inverted pyramid above. The pilasters are rectangular, with two or three 
offsets on each side. Their bases are moulded, having a plain surface relieved 
by a foliated triangle at the bottom. Above this is a plain torus and filleted 
torus with plain triangles in the middle of each. The capitals are inverted 
and slightly concave pyramids and follow the lines of offsets. They consist 
of two members, the lower smaller and projecting beyond the upper. In the 
middle of the upper is a plain projecting block. Above the capitals of the 
pilasters of the central shrine are moulded brackets on which rest the horizontal 
transverse architraves. The pilasters of the central shrine have in the middle 
two small niches, in one of which stood Vishnu between two standing 
attendants, and in the other was a seated Siva. The jambs of its doorways 
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were very elaborately decorated. On each, at the base, were two standing 
figures which are very much defaced. Above them rose several rows of 
standing and seated figures of gods and men arranged one above the other, 
of lozenges and circles, and of lotus leaves. Its lintel had a figure of Ganesa 
in the middle and a seated god and goddess on the sides. Internally the side- 
walls of its porch were plain, but externally they were decorated with niches 
in which stood or sat gods and men. 

The architrave of the northern chamber only is extant. It had six 
pillared panels, five containing lozenges, and the sixth the standing figure of 
a god. 

The chamber in the corner of the aisles seems to have been an after- 
thought, if we may judge from the fact that a good deal of its decoration is 
hidden behind pillars and pilasters. On the southern wall of the mandapa is a 
niche which gives a good idea of the roofs of these temples. 

There are recesses on the walls externally corresponding to the chambers 
inside. The middle one is larger than the other two. 

Babbaur Temple . — This temple is probably later in date than the other 
remains at this place. It had a mandapa in front, all of which except the lower 
courses has disappeared. The temple is profusely decorated externally 
(PI. XVII.) from top to bottom. I'he lowermost course of the deconitions 
consists of foliated triangles. Above this is a row of lozenges with crescents 
at the sides. Further up is a scries of honeysuckles alternating with horse- 
shoe-shaped ornaments. Still higher up is a series of larger but similar 
lozenges, alternating with panels containing a pair of geese facing each other 
but with heads turned in opposite directions, and ;i pair of bulls apparently going 
up a tree. Then come lloral scrolls, lozenges, etc. Above these is a frieze 
containing, on one side of the entrance, a couple of armed cavaliers drawing 
their bows, and on the other, a Narasimha rending open Hiranyakashyapu’s 
belly. In another, Krishna is seen playing on the flute with two attendants 
(one female) waving chauris, and Vishnu reclining on Sesha (PI. XVII.). The 
entrance is provided with two fluted columns on very ornamental bases, with 
flower-decorated bells at corners. Their circular necks are decorated with a 
row of grinning Kirtimukhas with protruded, foliated tongues and bearded 
chins. Between each pair of them in alternate flutes hang bells with chains. 
The capital is an inverted pyramid bearing conventional honeysuckles carved 
on it. The architrave over the brackets of the capitals bears nine pedi- 
mented niches containing figures, probably of the Navagrahas. On three 
sides are niches the jambs of which are decorated with rows of lozenges. 

The jambs of the entrance itself have, at the base, two niche.s, each 
containing figures, one of whom (judging by the swan which accompanies her) 
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is probably Sarasvati. The lintel is decorated with a projecting ornamental 
niche containing Ganesa seated in lalitasana. The rat is under his throne. 
On either side of him are two goddesses. Next to them on each side are 
human-headed birds, probably Garudas ; then come a circular rosette and a 
pair of geese. At the corner of the architrave are two seated figures. They 
are difficult to identify, as they are very much defaced. 

The sanctum is square internally and has a dome of concentric circles. 

It seems that this temple was built over an older ruin, as some parts o 
it, for instance the columns, are very different from other parts. The relief 
work on the external surface of the walls is certainly much later than the 
columns and some sculptures preserved in the temple. The most interesting 
of the latter is the Siva-Parvati group of black marble. It represents Siva 
and Parvati standing. .Siva is three-headed, the right-hand one being that of 
a bearded demon. He is profusely ornamented, and wears a three-peaked 
jewelled crown, eardrops, a necklace, armlets, a snake after the fashion of a 
Brahminical thread, a dhoti, and a long flower garland reaching below the 
knees. All the hands except two are broken. They hold an object similar 
to a pineapple or perhaps a bunch of grapes. The hands are adorned with 
bracelets and finger rings. By his side stands Parvati with wavy hair, large 
circular earrings (bdl), a thickly studded pearl necklace, and another necklace 
hanging down between her breasts. Round her waist she wears a many- 
swagged zone. The graceful modelling of her form — her slender waist, her 
arms and beringed hands — is exquisite ; a slight bend in her body has made a 
horizontal crea.se in her navel. She has two hands only, in one of which 
she holds a short rosary. She also wears a three-peaked jewelled crown 
and a long flower garland. Her hair hangs in braids on her back. At the 
feet of the parents are Ganesa with his trunk on the eternal sweetmeat pot, 
and Karttikeya holding a lance. There is another smaller figure. 

By the side of Siva, behind Ganesa, peeps Nandi with curved horns, small 
ears, and alert eyes, and a jewelled tiara between the horns. 

This group is wonderfully well carved, and bears comparison with the 
best specimens of the mediu-val sculptor’s art in India. 

Kaladhera (PI. XVI 1 1.). — The name signifies “ black temple.” It is much 
plainer than any of the temples here, but that does not mean that it is quite 
plain. Externally it is adorned with plain projecting niches and offsets bearing 
minute carving. On the west is a makara head through which water from the 
sanctum used to flow into a small rectangular cistern carved out of a single 
block. 

The roof of the tnandapa was supported on four fluted columns. The 
bases of the columns are plain, similar to those of Avantipura. The lower 
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member of the capitals is similar to that of the columns of the larger temples 
and adorned with projecting makara heads facing the centre. Besides the 
principal entrance facing the central aisles and the sanctum the vtandapa has 
two smaller back entrances. The figure decoration on the jambs of the door 
and on the porch of the sanctum is entirely defaced. North of it was a 
smaller shrine on the same basement. 

I mmediately to the north-east of Kaladhera is another temple built on a 
high basement and preceded by a mandapa. Practically the whole of it has 
fallen down. All that remains standing is the basement, two jambs of the 
sanctum, the entrance of the mandapa as high up as the architrave, and the 
bases of the four columns. The jambs of the entrance to the sanctum have 
each two niches with ogee-arched carved tops. Each of the niches contains 
a figure, but all of them are defaced except one which seems to be Vishnu. 
Between the sanctum and the mandapa was a porch which contained two 
smaller pillars, bases of which are still extant. Among the fragments lying 
loose in the mandapa are two representations of dancing .Siva (PI. XIX.). 
The god is three-headed and ten-armed and elaborately ornamented. Only 
two of the hands are free ; the rest hold various symbols and weapons. Under 
his right knee is a small attendant vigorously beating a large drum in 
accompaniment. At his left side is the bull with upturned head. The other 
figure is three-headed and eight-armed, and has a row of three skulls which 
serve as a crown on his central head. He has no bull ; his attendant carries 
the drum he is beating. 

This group of temples is by far the most remarkable of any hitherto 
noticed in the Jammu Province. Its chief point of interest is that it exhibits 
in a very noteworthy manner how successfully the mediaeval architects 
combined the decorative features of the Kashmir temples — fluted columns, 
human Garudas, etc., with the Indo-Aryan style of northern India. Incidentally 
it gives additional corroboration to the impression one derives by reading 
Kalhana’s account of these centuries (a.i>. 8oo to 1150), that there must have 
been considerable political and economic intercourse between the valley of 
Kashmir and these sub-montane tracts. The mediaival monuments of 
Bhimbar, Rajauri — e.g,, the temples of Saidabad and Panjnara — are almost 
wholly Kashmirian, while those of Ballaur and Thalora Babbaur are Indo- 
Aryan in plan, but predominantly Kashmiri in decoration. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ISLAMIC 

ART IN INDIA* 

15 V K. DK B. Coi)rinc;ton 

(ShK IL1.U.STKATIONS XX.-XXXIII.J 

In introducing this subject, it is usual to expatiate upon the wonder of the 
rapidity of the spread of Islam. It would, indeed, be hard to overdramatize 
the facts. At the time of the Prophet’s death in 632 a.d. serious progress 
had only been made in the Hejaz. Yet, within a few years, the armies of 
Islam had swe|)t not only Syria, Chaldea, Babylon, and Egypt, but the whole 
coast-length of northern Africa — and, what is more, Samarqand, Bokhara, 
and India. Certain writers, in whose minds the Indian interest is paramount, 
have held that the conquest of Sind in 712 did not seriously affect India 
proper. Hut the facts are that the ancient Buddhist and Brahmanic.il capitals 
of Mirpur Khas and Brahmanabad were then brought to the dust, events that 
must have echoed through the length and breadth of India. Moreover, 
Muhammadan dynasti(!S established themselves, and persisted, at Mansura 
and Multan, till the close of the tenth century. An implacable foe lay at the 
outer gate. Neither the language of the soldier nor of the proselyte suffices 
for the proper discussion of the great event that had taken place. The 
ancitmt barriers of race and language had not merely been broken down, but 
a new combination of men’s minds had been brought about and a new 
environment for human activity. 

It is important to remember that that which was done in the name of 
Islam in India in tlie centuries to come was not accomplished under the tegis 
of Baghtlad or at the beck of the Caliphate, but by an entirely different people 
of the Faith from the northern fringe of the Islamic world, of which India 
was the eastern boundary. In the tenth century a one time slave, promoted 
to high office, broke his allegiance to Khorasan to found a kingdom of his 

* The preliminary notes upon which this paper is based were compiled for the purpose of a 
lecture on “Islamic Art in India” before the Osmania University, Hyderabad, H.E.H. the 
Ni/.ani’s Dominions, in the spring of 1932. As given before the India Society on March 23, 1933 
(when .Sir Kric Maclagan presided), it w,ts illustrated by fifty-eight slides, ten recently taken by Mr, 
K. H. Hunt, F.R.C.S., the remainder by the author, a selection from which is now reproduced. 
The author wishes to thank the Director-General of Archteology in India and Mr. G. Yazdani 
of H.K.II. the Nizam’s Government for the facilities ofiered to him during 1931-32, and also 
Professor and Mrs. \V. Semple, in whose coni|)any he revisited most of the sites here discussed. 
This essay does not set out to provide an archaiological account of the individual monuments, 
analytical material for which is in many cases wanting, but rather a general survey of the conditions 
and tendencies which governed the whole. 
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own at Ghazni. His eventual successor was Sabuktigin, whose son was the 
great Mahmud. Mahmud of Ghazni invaded India fifteen times between the 
years 999 and 1027. Lahore, Kangra, Multan, Thancsar, Mathura, Kanauj, 
Gwalior, Kalinjar, and Somnath all received visitations, and the roads between 
them echoed to the tread of those who were not merely enemies, but were 
Mlecchas in the true sense of the word — men of foreign speech, of foreign 
gesture, foreign costume and accoutrements. From this time forward the 
Punjab was a Muhammadan province. Ghazni was supplanted by Ghor, 
where a local dynasty of the same stock became an empire under Ghiyas-ud- 
din Muhammad bin Sam. Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad, the king’s brother, 
was appointed governor in conquered Ghazni, and it was he who turned his 
face definitely with determination towards India. Within thirty years northern 
India was his from Peshawar to Bengal. Towards the end of the con- 
quest Qutb-ud-din Ibak — “of the nerveless finger” — a Turkish slave, was 
appointed to an important command. It was he who took Delhi and made 
it the centre of his power, ruling as Ghiyas-ud-din’s viceroy. It is at Delhi 
that the archteology of Islam in India begins. . . . 

Under Outb-ud-din, Muhammadan arms were carried victoriously into 
Bihar and Bengal, where Buddhist monasteries were sacked. After the con- 
quest of Ajmir, where the Arhai-din-ka-Jhonpra was raised as a monument of 
victory, Patan was sacked in 1 195. However, the conditions were such that 
Gujarat could not be made secure, and a second e.xpedition was necessary two 
years later. In the Ganges Valley, also, the lines of communication were 
strained to breaking point, defeat being met in an e.\pcdition against Tibet. 
It may be judged that the system of government so set up was a simple one, 
a feudal brigading of what were neither more nor less than local military 
commands. The king found himself at the head of a close corporation of 
nobles. The indigenous social structures can have been little changed. 

Traditions have been handed down as to the spletulours of ancient Delhi 
under Prithvi Raj Chauhan, the last Hindu king. Its defences can still be 
traced, but the temples and palaces with which it was adorned served only as 
quarries for the materials out of which the Qutb Mosque and Minar and the 
royal tombs near by were built. The splendid gateway of the mosque is 
Qutb-ud-din’s work, though here, as elsewhere, he dutifully couples Ghyas- 
ud-din's name with his own. All the pillars of the colonnades are relics of 
destroyed Hindu temples of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 'Fhe con- 
struction is likewise Hindu throughout, the arches and flat saucer domes 
being corbelled out, and the cloisters flat-roofed with massive stone beams, 
pillar being piled upon pillar to gain the necessary height. The Hindu 
dome, whether mandapa or shikkara, is built en bloc and then sculptured ; and 
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so it is here, except that the small domes of the colonnade were probably re- 
builti being actually compiled from Hindu fragments, the outside being 
smoothed over with concrete, just as the offending sculpture of the composite 
pillars was obliterated with plaster. 

The bottom storey of the Minar is typical of the decoration of the earliest 
period. The lowest band of the work is ten feet from the plinth, and on it, 
above and below the magnificent inscriptions, which are in the finest Islamic 
tradition, the looped bell-and-garland and /o/us borders of the older Hindu 
tradition are to be seen, "fhe work on the second small band from the 
bottom is amazingly skilful, especially as modulated to fill the panels of the 
square corners, in themselves a daring enough venture. I he first storey leads 
up to a bnacketed gallery, ninety feet from the ground, the brackets carved 
with honeycomb work of the kind commonly applied to Islamic pendentives. 
With the gallery as a breaking point in the upward line, the form is changed, 
the angular treatment of the lower storey being suppressed. The style ef 
rendering of the decoration also changes, the design being defined by the 
chisel rectangularly without breaking the flat surface. The same difference 
of style is evident between Outb-ud-din’s work in the great court, which is 
dated 1 193, and the later additions. 

Shams-ud-din Altamsh, Outb-ud-din s son-in-law, eventually succeeded 
to the remnants of his empire by election. He, too, was a 1 urkish slave, but 
had some pretensions to breeding, having been sold into slavery by his brother, 
who was Jealous of him. He proved himself to be the greatest of the dynasty, 
if it may be .so called, adding Sind and Malwa to the empire and winning 
official recognition in 1229 from the Caliph, who sent envoys bringing the 
royal robes and a patent setting forth the kings title as Sultan of India. 
Shams-ud-din built the second and third storeys of the Minar, and enlarged 
th(5 courtyard of the mosque. He died in 1236, nominating his daughter 
Raziyya as his successor, to the great scandal of his more conservative 
courtiers. 11 is tomb stands clo.se by. It is an unpretentious building, but 
dignified in its simplicity. The stone is a grey quartzite, and the outside is 
quite plain except for the three doorways. 1 he fourth side faces Mecca, and 
contains the mi/irab^ for the building is both mosque and tomb. Here again 
the old Hindu diamond-band string-course is found side by side with Islamic 
inscriptions magnificently displayed. The decoration is, however, more 
definitely specialized, especially the scroll-work of the spandrils. The roof, 
if it was ever finished, must have been a low saucer-dome. 1 he pedentives 
are finished, but arc not structural in any real sense, for the massive masonry 
of which they are composed is built deep into the thickness of the walls, and 
there is no key-stone. 
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Altamsh's tomb was built by his son and daughter ; the former, Rukn-ud- 
din Firuz, a wastrel ; the latter, Raziyya, a remarkable person, who came near 
to establishing herself as empress. She went unveiled in man’s clothes, but 
was betrayed by favouritism, the object of her preferment being most tactlessly 
an Abyssinian. The vested interests of the Turkish nobility being threatened, 
the empire was once more torn asunder by feud and faction. Eventually 
Mu’izz-ud-din, Raziyya’s half-brother, was raised to the throne. In 1241, 
the Mongol hordes made their first appearance in India and Lahore fell 
before them. The army revolted ; the king was murdered. A successor 
was elected by the nobles assembled at Altamsh’s tomb, but Bengal, Bihar, 
Multan, Sind, and the upper Punjab were lost to the empire. In 1245 the 
Mongol invasion was repeated. The king was depo.sed, and died shortly 
afterwards in prison. Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, a boy of seventeen, was then 
placed upon the throne, as the result of a conspiracy in which the ambition 
of his mother played a prominent part. The young king rode into Delhi 
disguised in a woman’s veil, and lived to rule in name for twenty years, the 
nerveless puppet of his wazir and father-in-law, Ghiyas-ud-din Balban, who, 
under his popular name of Ulugh Khan, is still spoken of in upper India, not 
only as a conqueror, but as a dilettante in literature and the patron of poets. 
P'or a short period Mahmud shook himself free of his father-in-law, only to 
fall into the hands of his mother and a converted eunuch of the court. This 
again provoked the concerted action of the nobles, who, while returning 
Balban to power, found it difficult to stomach his obvious determination to 
found a dynasty. The Mongol was, however, at the door, — a cogent argument 
for solidarity and efficient government. It may be suggested, however, that 
the emperor’s reputation for austerity of justice was won, in most cases, at 
the expense of his self-assertive and troublesome nobility. 

On Mahmud’s death in 1266, Balban formally ascended the throne. His 
reign was long and glorious. In 1285, however, the Mongols once more 
descended upon India, laying waste the province of Multan, in defence of 
which the king’s eldest son lost his life. Two years later, he himself died, 
having named the martyr prince’s son, Kaikhusrau, as his heir. His nomina- 
tion passed unheeded, and the empire fell to the lot of another grandson, 
Kaiqubad, whose father, Bughra Khan, was still living, having achieved all 
but nominal independence in the province of Bengal. For unparalleled licence 
and debauchery Kaiqubad’s reign stands out in the annals of India. While 
he lay dying, stricken by paralysis, jalal-ud-din Firuz Khalji achieved the 
throne at the age of seventy, partly by the election of the nobles, and partly 
through the energy of his sons. His nephew, Ala-ud-din, was shortly to win 
great military distinction, and to make the very best use of it. Ini 294 he 
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was permitted to lead the first Muhammadan army into the Deccan, subduing 
Deogiri. On returning, laden with plunder, he efficiently contrived the assassi- 
nation of his uncle and so arrived at the title. Ala-ud-din died in 1316 and 
for four years afterwards anarchy reigned, during which the royal house was 
extinguished. The throne fell into the hands of Ghazi Malik, a prominent 
and loyal adherent of Ala-ud-din’s, who reigned under the title of Ghiyas-ud- 
din Tughluq Shah. I'he heir apparent received the title of Ulugh Khan. 
He twice invaded the Deccan, conquering Bidar and Warangal, and was a 
disciple of the famous Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya, who seems to have been 
in opposition to Ghiyas-ud-din and obligingly prophesied his follower’s early 
accession. Meanwhile the king had again repulsed the Mongols and, what is 
more, had personally conquered Bengal and exacted obeisance from the local 
dynasty, the survivors of the house of Balban. Ulugh Khan received his 
royal father in state on his return from these triumphs, building a special 
pavilion to welcome him in. The affair was skilfully managed and worked to 
plan. Part of the hall was designed to collapse at the slightest provocation, 
which was provided during a parade of the captured war-elephants, the 
emperor being crushed to death. So Ulugh Khan ascended the throne under 
the title of Muhammad Shah Tughluq in 1325. 

Muhammad Shah is undoubtedly the greatest of all the personalities of 
these short-lived dynasties. After taking Deogiri, Warangal, and Dvara- 
samudra, and causing a mosque to be built in his name at Rameshvaram, at 
the very end of India, he devoted himself to governance. He carried out 
what was in effect the first land settlement. He indulged in experimental 
economics, both with regard to currency inflation and control of prices. He 
undertook the conquest of China with disastrous results. He also suffered a 
strange dream of a united India, ruled from a central capital. Twice he com 
manded the inhabitants of Delhi to remove to Deogiri, to which he gave the 
name of I )aulatabad. The vision was not without foundation. At a more 
fortunate time and in better hands it might have altered the whole history of 
India, which has from first to last persistently underlined the necessity of 
strong government at the centre. The strain, however, was too great, and the 
structure crumpled. Bengal, Gulbarga, and Warangal were lost before the 
emperor’s death in 1351. lie was succeeded by his cousin, Firuz Shah 
Tughluq, it would seem, without enthusiasm. 

Many buildings, including his fort and the two A.soka columns, which he 
caused to be transported to the capital, stand as the monuments of this king. 
His reign proved a respite, which, perhaps by mere contrast, has been painted 
in bright colours by contemporary historians. Architecturally it is certainly 
outstanding. Firuz Shah’s death was followed by a complete breakdown of 
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government. In 1398, Timur invaded India and sacked Delhi, adding the 
horrors of famine and pestilence to those of anarchy. 

Ala-ud-din built the gateway at the Qutb, known by his name, the j 4 /ai 
Darwaza. The material is red sandstone, set off with white marble. The 
whole building is very massive, the walls being eleven feet thick. All four 
sides are pierced by doorways, the south face being most lavishly decorated. 
The geometric traceries of the marble windows mark the beginning of a long 
tradition in India. The north face, like the tomb of Altamsh, is notable for 
its plain surfaces, so foreign to the native sense of decoration. An important 
innovation is the constructive arch. The trefoil form used is a reminiscence 
of the many-cusped, bracketed arches common in medieval western Indian 
temples ; but the double border of reversed lotus calyxes has many parallels 
far afield — in mosaic at the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem, and in Rome. 
The interior is very beautiful : the pendentives, which consist of simple inset 
arches, repeating the lines of the doorways, carrying the eye up to the dome, 
which is daringly left absolutely plain. There are plenty of precedents for the 
pendentives, six centuries earlier at Servistan, and at Palermo. The decora- 
tion of the doorway panels is very fine, one of the mo.st lovely accomplishments 
India has to show. . . . 

It is customary to point out that in this building, especially on the south 
face, the only aspect commonly illustrated, the scroll-work is still further 
modified, the Islamic “geometric" being dominant. “Geometric" hardly 
expresses the subtle intricacy of these designs. Nor is such an art properly 
accounted for by the commonly alleged superimposition, imported ready-made, 
of “geometric " tastes. It is, indeed, difficult to account for such things. The 
new is necessarily surprising to him that has eyes to see : archaeologists too 
often take their monuments for granted. Building is a very complicated 
business, and the decoration of buildings still more so. It is not sufficient to 
say that Islam had its own architectural conception and decorative traditions, 
and that Indian skill was enlisted to bring these things into being. If the 
scroll-work was Hindu, who was responsible for the magnificent Arabic letter- 
ing ? Who welded the two together ? Above all, who laid the plan, who 
actually conceived the whole The scrolled quatrefoil design of the door- 
way panels of the Alai Darwaza is unique, by itself, in its place and period — a 
remarkable achievement, owing almost nothing to what had gone before. Two 
traditions, a visual and a manual, went to its making. But art is never 
pastiche. The correct analogy is not physical mixture or even fusion, but 
biological fertilization, for the result is new and individual. . . . Firuz Shah’s 
reign witnessed a fresh combination of elements and the creation of a style 
essentially architectural, rather than decorative. The first phase of the history 
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of Islamic art in India closes with the yi/at Darwaza. Although the Indian 
decorative sense is plentifully exhibited in the buildings of the second period, 
the problems envisaged are obviously those of form and structure. In so 
much as the achievement is whole and single, the style is worthy of the title 
of academic ; but in no derogatory sense. The conception is founded upon 
appreciation of the taste of the times, a taste that emphasized the greatness of 
the faith and the magnificence of Persia, Syria, and Egypt. Art ceases to be 
local and enters into the full heritage of Islam, though the craftsmanship is 
still Indian. From Persia emanated not only the splendour of new materials 
and enlarged proportions, but a dignity born of objective standards and 
reasoned method. . . . 

The accomplishment of these early dynasties might, not unworthily, be 
conceived in terms of territorial acquisition in the name of Islam ; not only at 
Delhi and Ajmir was Indian craftsmanship impressed. And, consequently, 
since the elements of genius varied in the conquered districts, provincial styles 
of striking individuality were brought into being. In 1297 the armies of 
Ala-ud-din, under Ulugh Khan and Nasrat Khan, quartered western India, but 
the country was not finally subjugated till some years later. The romantic 
story of the capture of Dewal Devi, the daughter of Raja Karan, the ruler of 
Gujarat, on the Ellora^^a/ near the Kailasa cave, and of her marriage to the 
Sultan’s son, is told by Amir Khusrau in his Ishqta. In 1345 Muhammad 
Shah Tughluq for the second time ravaged Gujarat during the lengthy cam- 
paign which cost him the Deccan. The appointed governors of Gulbarga, 
Bidar, and Daulatabad revolted, and so came into being the Bahmani dynasty 
in 1347. In the following year Bengal was lost. In 1391 Muhammad Shah, 
son of Firuz Shah, appointed Zafar Khan, the son of a converted Rajput, to 
the province of Gujarat. In 1396, under the shadow of Timur’s invasion, he 
assumed independence, striking coins in his own name. 

Here, again, Islamic patronage had need for architects and craftsmen : 
once more the process of using native materials and skill led to the achieve- 
ment of a definite style, with this difference, that the foreign influences had 
here to do with a distinct, indigenous style. In the study of Indian architec- 
ture, the geographical distribution is as important as the historical conspectus, 
for, being largely the product of guild-work, the monuments fall naturally into 
the well-defined provinces of Indian social development. Above all, from the 
great pre- Islamic, mediaeval shrines to the domestic architecture of the recent 
centuries, Gujarat has been noteworthy for its manipulation of the purely 
decorative. The glories of its ancient capital, Anhilvara (Patan), and of 
Ahmadabad, which Ahmad Shah caused to be built in 1410, are often men- 
tioned by contemporary authons, but, unfortunately, seldom described. Even 
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after the Mughal conquest in 1593, in the degraded function of a mere capital 
of a province, Ahmadabad was “a city of gardens." A traveller says ; 
" There is scarce anything in the world, any commodity in Asia, but may be 
seen in the city. I scarcely know any place in the world where a man may 
indulge himself more easily than there. . . .” Firishta writes that, under 
Mahmud Shah Begarha, Ahmadabad was “the handsomest city in Hindustan 
and perhaps in the whole world." It remains a city of monuments, of great 
beauty, displaying the results of nearly three centuries of building activity* 
The early governors had already raised many monuments, as the mosques at 
Dholka, Broach, and Cambay witness. The Jami Masjid at Cambay was 
finished in 1325, and is typical of these earlier building.s. It has all the 
appurtenances that Islam demands — cloisters, open courtyard, the covered 
place for prayer, viimbar and mihrab — but only the west end is in any sense 
Islamic. As at Delhi and Ajmir, the pillars of the cloisters, and notably the 
entrance porches as a whole, are the relics of sacked Hindu shrines. The 
synthetic process, however, was manifestly distinct. In the beginning, at the 
Outb, the Hindu element was confined architecturally to the trabeate con- 
structive method, and to part of the decoration, Islam contributing the plan 
and the embellishment of the Arabic lettering. In Gujarat, notably in the 
entrance porches of the Jami Masjid at Cambay, much may fairly be described 
as literal reconstruction of Hindu work, as units in the established plan of 
a Muslim place of worship. These entrances have their parallels in the 
pavilions and manda/>as of Hindu and Jain temples still standing, for instance, 
at Modhera and Mount Abu. On the other hand, the west end, the mosque 
proper, shows a new development not to be found at Delhi — the prominent 
central arch, which has Persian origins. The work of the period in Persia 
was, however, mainly in brick, and the constructive arch and dome were 
in common use. Here freestone is used and the arches are corbelled. The 
pointed arch appears beside the semicircular. The development of the 
prominent central arch may be traced in later times at Delhi, and especially 
at jaunpur. The Jami Masjid at Ahmadabad was built by Ahmad Shah 
in 1411. On either side of the central arch stand lesser pointed arches, 
which are flanked by extensive colonnades, supported by round arches. At 
the Qutb, height was gained by piling pillar upon pillar. Here this con- 
structional problem is solved by interposing a gallery. Only the great pillars 
immediately within the central arch reach up to the massive inner architrave 
from which the central dome springs. The form of the pillars and the decorative 
details as a whole arc Indian. The stylized trees of the niches and the hang- 
ing lamp and bell ornament that appear everywhere, are essentially of the 
Gujarat tradition, and are to be found in the early Jain paintings; much 
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of the semi-geometrical decoration of the pierced and relief panels also owes 
more to the indigenous tradition than to Islam, and may be compared to 
similar devices to be found in the paintings, especially in the textile designs. 
As the style developed the Indian decorative element came to be stressed, 
rather than suppressed. It is very often taken for granted that all lattice- 
work is necessarily Islamic, an assumption that is false both with regard 
to Rome and Syria, anrif India. The tradition of the fine pierced windows of 
the eighth century at Pattadakal and in the Ellora Kailasa never died. It 
may be traced in the well-known marble windows of Sidi Sayyid’s Mosque at 
Ahmadabad, built in the sixteenth century, but before Mughal taste renewed the 
channels of foreign influence, and so obscured the true style of the province. 

Two theories concerning Islamic architecture in Gujarat have been put for- 
ward. Sir John Marshall in the Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1 1 1 ., p. 609, 
suggests that the builders of th(; Qutb may actually have been imported from 
Delhi into Guj.irat; but there arc few identities in the actual work to support 
such an assertion. Moreover, it neglects the architectural developments in 
the planning and the construction of the west end of these early mosques, 
and such startling innovations as the central arch and its gallery. Fergusson 
in his History of Indian Architecture (llurge.ss’s edition), Vol. II., p. 230, 
stresses the Mindu element which he sees “ in every detail.” He, too, fails to 
realize the importance of the structural developments, which he regards as 
subsidiary, a mere symbol of the b'aith. It cannot, however, be denied that 
the achievement is utiique. In general terms it is best accounted for as being 
the product of a different kind of Islamic influence and a highly specialized 
local style. 

In the same year as Qutbu-ud-din’s conquest of Delhi, Muhammad 
Bakhtyar Khiilji invaded Bihar, and finally established himself at Laknavati 
in Bengal, thus securing the province for Islam for all time. I'orming, as it 
did, for so many centuries the extreme eastward boundary of the Faith, it was 
natural that the successive governors should rule with increasing autonomy. 
In 1282 Balban’s son, Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah Bughra, was appointed 
governor, and made the office hereditary, a process that was greatly facilitated 
by the fact that it was his son who was ruling in Delhi. Muhammad Tughluq, it 
is true, reduced the kingdom to submission and sacked the capital. Later, 
separate governors ruled in Eastern and We.stern Bengal. In 1338 Fakhr-ud- 
din Mubarak Shah, a provincial officer, was able to assert his independence in 
Eastern Bengal under cover of Muhammad 'I'ughluq’s self-created difficulties. 
In the following year Ala-ud-din Ali Shah threw off the yoke in the west. 
In 1345 the two kingdoms were united under Shams-ud-din Iliyas Shah, 
who ruled from his capital, Pandua, situated to the north of the older 
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city. He unwisely provoked Firuz Shah to u punitive expedition into Bengal, 
which he met skilfully by retreating towards the north-east, eventually 
forcing his opponent to retire with the attainment of what may be described 
as a disastrous victory. In 1356 the independence of Bengal was officially 
recognized. 

The site of the capital, the ancient city of Gaur, had been famous under 
the Hindu Pala and Sena dynasties, though the relics of these times are only 
fragmentary. Moreover, many of the earlier Islamic buildings have been .so 
thoroughly renovated that it is difficult to discuss them chronologically. The 
development of the building construction in the region was governed by the 
absence of good freestone. The buildings are, therefore, of brick, a fine 
hornblende, which takes a high polish, being used for the supporting mem- 
bers as well as for door-surrounds and empanelled decoration. The Adinah 
Masjid at Pandua, built by Sikandar Shah (1358-89), is noteworthy for its 
huge scale, the brickwork of its pointed arches, and its use of the great 
central arch. Its open courtyard is over 500 feet by nearly 290 feet, and is 
surrounded on three sides by cloisters supported by pilasters and a double 
row of columns, the prayer-chamber in the west being supported by four rows 
of free standing pillars. On this side, to the north of the central arch, there 
is also a royal gallery, forming a second storey, a construction already 
developed in the Cambay and Dholka mosques. In the Ekiakhi tomb at 
Pandua, which belongs to the first quarter of the fifteenth century, a further 
innovation is to be found, — the use of moulded and glazed terra-cotta bricks and 
tiles, the interior being embellished with plaster painted in tempera colours, 
fhe style so founded developed independently, and reached its culmination 
in the first half of the sixteenth century in the two Golden Mosques and the 
Qadam Rasul Mosque. Its distinctive features are the heavy squat pillars of 
obvious Hindu origin, its use of the curvilinear, bangala roof, and of moulded 
and enamelled tile-work in rather muddy green, blue, yellow, orange, and white. 

As at Delhi and in Gujarat, in the south the conquerors also raised 
mosques in the moment of their victory out of the spoils of ruined temples. 
Among these early mosques are the jami Masjid at Daulatabad, built by 
Ala-ud-din’s great general, Malik Kafur, after his assumption of the governor- 
ship of the Deccan in 1313 ; the mosque in the fort at Bijapur, which Malik 
Karim-ud-din, son of Malik Kafur, caused to be built in 1320 by the fiindu 
architect, Revoya Sachasdage, presumably a Kanarese craftsman, since the 
commemorating inscription is in Kanarese ; a second later mosque near by, 
which is known traditionally as Khwajah Jahan’s ; and the Dawal Mosque at 
Bodhan, built in the reign of Muhammad Tughluq (1325-51). In the Deccan 
the squat pillars of the mediaeval Hindu shrines were too massive to be super- 
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imposed to gain height, although in Karim-ud-din s mosque, an upper storey, 
or rather clerestorcy, is thus clumsily contrived. It is hardly to be expected 
that the arts should have flourished under the prevailing conditions. The 
turning point was, however, Malik Kafur’s execution of the last King of 
Deogiri, which made that great stronghold, chiselled from the rock, under 
its new name of Daulatubad, the capital and centre of Islamic dominance in 
the Deccan. On the summit of the citadel, below the crowning battery, is a 
pavilion built in Aurang/.eb’s time. During the whole of the intervening 
period, Daulatabad was the strategical pivot of Muslim affairs in the Deccan. 
In Mughal times it came to be famous for its manufactory of paper, and the 
little white figs of its ruined gardens are still to be appreciated. . . . 

As has been said, Timur’s invasion, which gave Gujarat autonomy, was 
the signal for general revolt in the Deccan. In the ensuing fracas the Hahmani 
dynasty firmly established itself with its capital at Gulbarga, and also the Malwa 
dynasty with its seat at Mandu. The founder of the Malwa dynasty was Dilawar 
Khan, who.se moscpie, built in 1401, is the earliest monument at Mandu and, 
as is to be expected, contains many built-in fragments of flindu temples. 
Dilawar Khan was poisoned by his son Iloshang, who succeeded him, and 
built the great Jami Masjid and the magnificent llindola Mahal. It is signifi- 
cant that Hoshang not only twice invaded Gujarat, but attempted the invasion 
of Orissa, on his return laying siege to Gwalior, His son failed to keep his 
throne, and Mahmud Khan, who is said to have descended from the family of 
h'iruz Khalji, succeeded. He actually laid siege to Delhi, and was in political 
contact with the Sharqi dynasty of Jaunpur. He also successfully invaded 
the Deccan ; but the architecture of Mandu makes it clear that Malwa 
belonged to the north and not to the south, where a distinctive culture 
was making itself manifest. 

In the north, Persian influence had again made itself evident, and a con- 
secutive building style had so been arrived at. The forerunners of this style 
are to be found in the tombs of the saints Baha-ul-Haqq and Shams-ud-din 
at Multan, who died rc.spcctively in the years 1262 and 1276. Both buildings 
are square in plan, with sloping walls and a hemispheral dome resting on 
a high octagonal neck. The tomb of Rukn-i-Alam, Baha-ul-Haqq’s grand- 
son, built by Ghiyas-ud-din about 1320, shows a marked advance both in plan 
and decoration. It is built entirely in brick, bonded with timber-work, 
and elaborately decorated with glazed tiles in dark blue, azure, and white, 
arranged geometrically in relief. The interior is plastered and painted, but 
whether the work is original or not, it is difficult to say. The plan is octagonal 
with perpendicular walls, buttressed by circular conical towers at the angles. 
Above this rises a high octagonal neck, comparable to the earlier tombs, the hemi- 
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spherical dome being 58 feet in exterior diameter. Ghiyas-ud>din Tughluq’s 
tomb in Tughluqabad, which is in freestone, shows the influence of this noble 
brick style, but its proportions are mean in comparison. It is, however, note- 
worthy for its use of marble for the dome, as well as for the decorative bands 
and other details that set off the red sandstone of the structure. The style, so 
founded, continued for more than two centuries, until the rise of the Mughals 
created a new era of taste and patronage. To it may be ascribed, besides 
the buildings of Tughluqabad, those of Firuz Shah, the Sharqi kings of 
Jaunpur, and the mosques and palaces of Mandu. This style survived, not 
only in the buildings of Sher Shah (1539-45), actually till the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, the last example being, perhaps, the tomb of the 
Khan Khanan, Bairam Khan’s son, at Delhi, which was built in Shah 
Jahan’s reign, only a few years before the Taj. In the Jami Masjid and the 
tomb of Hoshang at Mandu, which are square in plan, corner cupolas are 
already in use, as they had been for many centuries in Persia, only here they are 
supported on solid circular bases. At Jaunpur, in the Atala Masjid, the Lai Dar- 
waza, and the Jami Masjid, the central arch is magnified, so that it dominates 
the whole building. At Delhi the progress of the style is displayed in detail in 
the tomb of Khan-i-Jahan Tilangani, the chief mini.ster of Firuz Shah, who 
died in 1368. The plan is octagonal, the tomb-chamber being surrounded by 
an arcade of three arches in each face of the octagon. Later, in the tomb of 
Muhammad Shah Sayyid (d. 1445), eight subsidiary domes are added, one 
above each face of the arcade, and the finely pitched central dome rests on a 
sixteen-sided drum, accentuated by little pinnacles at the angles. As time 
progressed, decoration came to be stressed — pierced windows and screens, 
painted plaster-work and tiles in light and dark blue, green and yellow, being 
used with great effect. The tomb of Sikandar Shah Lodi (d. 1517) marks 
an important innovation, the use of the double dome, which provided the 
structural means of creating the typical Mughal bulbous dome of large 
dimensions. 

At Delhi hundreds of examples of this beautiful building style may be 
seen. Most of them are tombs of no great size, but the smallest of them is 
impressive. Reticence in art is always impressive, but too often restraint is 
only constraint, and lack of imagination. In these buildings the decorative 
never obscures the architectural, and yet the effect is one of great richness. 
The tomb of Firuz Shah (1351-88) is typical of these early buildings. It has 
been said {Cambridge History, Vol. III., p. 589) that the buildings of this 
period suffered from a lack of Hindu craftsmanship, although '* the brain which 
conceived the whole was working in obedience to Indian precept.” This is 
hardly true, for the architectural plan and the constructual methods employed 
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are almost entirely Persian. At the same time it is true that the Indian 
decorative genius was not submerged. These buildings are Indian, the style 
is unique to India. 1 he analysis of any object of art in the terms of nationalism 
i.s, however, beside the point. Aesthetically the tomb of Firuz Shah ap- 
proaches perfection, and will receive just appreciation from anyone disciplined 
in the study of art, who comes to it with experienced eyes and a mind 
sufficiently steadfast to avoid extraneous debate. 

The tomb of Jamali, which is dated 1528, is typical of the later style. 
The interior is notable for the skilful control of the lighting. The low dome 
is decorated with fine plaster-work, originally painted in clear red-blue and 
gold. 1 he design owes much to the tradition of the Persian tile-worker, but 
more still to the finer and more disciplined traditions of the illuminator. The 
result is jewel-like. . . . 

Civil architecture is well represented at Mandu and Gwalior, the latter 
the fortress palace of a Hindu dynasty, which is of its day and must be classed 
as Indo-Islamic. In the south, too, the Vijayanagar dynasty was building 
after the fashions of their Muhammadan neighbours and foes. The fort at 
Gwalior is set on a high, scarped rock, on the most prominent part of which 
is the fine palace built by Man Singh in the first years of the sixteenth century. 
1 he turreted walls with which it is surrounded were once bright with tile- 
work, displaying friezes of banana trees and sacred geese, in yellow, blue, and 
green; the whole being finished with polished plaster of dazzling whiteness. 
Western professional traditions tend to look dow'n upon plaster-work as 
tawdry, but there is nothing tawdry about Indian chunani at its best. It is 
more brilliant than the finest marble, and less cloying in texture. Being 
applied directly to the structure, it does not give that sense of facade which 
the architectural use of marble seldom avoids. The palace is approached by 
double gates : the Hathiya Pol and the Hawa Pol. It is built around an open 
courtyard of no great size, but of perfect proportions. The stone used is golden 
sandstone, veined with warmer tints — reddish and purple — the parapets above 
being picked out with tiled courses. On either side are apartments, the one 
to the south being particularly fine. The construction of the roof is skilful in 
its avoidance of the vault, such as had already been used on a large scale at 
Mandu, but which never quite seems to go with the Hindu taste for massive 
supporting members and empanelled decoration. The frieze of dancing girls 
is especially memorable, one of the most lovely things in India. The palace- 
roof is screened in, but through the lattices of the turreted pavilions one looks 
down, across the old town of Lashkar, to the distant horizon, filled with the 
green of well-watered fields. . . . 

Below stands the tomb of the saint Muhammad Ghaus, a building of the 
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middle of the sixteenth century. Here, as also in Sher Shah’s tomb at 
Sasaram, spaciousness is added to architectural dignity and excellence of 
decoration. The extensive use of traceries from floor to ceiling in the colon- 
nade is an innovation to which the Mughal style owes much. . . . 

In 1526, within a few years of the building of Man Singh’s palace, Babur, 
with only ten thousand men behind him, defeated Ibraham Lodi at Panipat, 
and so founded the Mughal dynasty. But he came as a foreigner, and re- 
mained a foreigner. It was towards Kabul and its gardens, when the arglman 
flowers are in bloom, “ the yellow mingling with the red,” and the pome- 
granates hang upon the trees, that his heart turned. It is said that he im- 
ported architects from Constantinople to superintend the building of his capital. 
It is certain that his conquest opened the gates of Upper India to fresh sources 
of foreign influence and inspiration. But the time was not ripe, and the birth 
of the new era awaited the coming of better times and the enlightened patron- 
age of his grandson, Akbar. His son Humayun was driven into exile by 
Sher Shah (1539-45). whose tomb at Sasaram is of the old school. Humayun 
recrossed the Indus in 1555, was victorious at Sirhind, .and reoccupied Delhi 
in July. He died in January of the following year, when Akbar, the future 
creator of Mughal culture, was fourteen years of age. It was not till 1594 
that the whole of Northern India, from Qandahar to Bengal, fell into Mughal 
hands. It w.as not till Aurangzeb’s reign, late in the .seventeenth century, that 
the Empire was extended southward to comprise the Deccan, at a time when 
the name of the Maratha, Sivaji, was already a power in politics. Mughal art 
is therefore northt;rn Indian, the Deccan retaining its individuality, artistically 
as well as politically, until the fall of the Empire left all India a prey to the 
Maratha lances. 

Me:inwhile, the Deccan developed an individuality of its own. Ala-ud- 
din, the founder of the Bahmani dynasty, made Gulbarga his capital in 1347, 
ruling over ;ill the Deccan from Berar to the Kistn.i. The earlier tombs of 
the dynasty at Gulbarga show clear affinities with the contemporary northern 
style, being square in plan, with sloping walls and hemispherical domes. 
Yet already in the fourteenth century the decorative style had acquired an 
individuality of its own. In the tomb of Ghiyas-ud-din, who died in 1397, the 
carving of the mihrab displays Indian elements that are obviously local. 
To the second king, Mahmud Shah, belongs the distinction of bringing 
into being the Jami Masjid at Gulbarga, which was built by one Rafi, the son 
of Shams, the son of Mansur of Qazwin, probably about 1 370. This build- 
ing is unique in India, and also, perhaps, in the world ; although it is usually 
compared to Cordova, in so much as it is entirely roofed in, being covered 
by sixty-three domes arranged in seven rows. At the four corners are larger 
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domes, while a central dome, raised on a clerestory, covers the mihrab on the 
west side. The other sides are open to admit the light, an arrangement that 
emphasizes the grandeur of the angular arches supported by massive columns. 
There is no building in India so fitted to represent the noble simplicity of the 
Faith. Its reconstruction at the hands of the Archeological Department of 
H.E.fl. the Nizam’s Government may be subscribed to as being entirely 
satisfactory. 

r'rom Gulbarga, in 1430, Ahmad .Shah removed the capital to Bidar, 
building his fort and palace on the edge of the laterite scarp, overlooking the 
plain, cutting triple dykes on the inner side for its protection, which also 
served as (juarries for the building material. The site in itself is one of great 
beauty, especially during the rains. To anyone who has lived there, the 
place, and all it stands for, will be summed up in the Naubat Khana, where 
still at sunrise, morn and sunset the court musicians play. There are two 
drums and a most plaintive pi[)e, hereditary officers of State. The old kettle- 
drummer is blind and, feeling his way up the tortuous stairs, lights a wisp of 
straw to tune his drums by each time he plays. . . . 

Laterite is a fine building stone, but it will not carve. Following the 
ancient Persian usage, already adopted in the north in connection with brick- 
work, plaster is made use of at Bidar, <'is in the Chand Minar at Daulatabad, 
built by the second Ala-ud-din. Now only the rough cast remains, but once 
these buildings were finished in chunaiu, white and burni.shed. The rough 
cast of lh<; royal baths is particularly fine. The tombs of the later Bahmani 
kings at Bidar show fresh contacts with Persia, especially the tomb of Ahmad 
Shah VVali (d. 1422), with its Persian frescoes and gold, red and blue inscrip- 
tions. The Madrasa of Mahmud Gawan, built in 1478, is unique in India, 
of pure Persian derivation. P'oreign influence is a vague term. If it signifies 
anything, it means a realized desire for, even a deliberate seeking after, a 
foreign fashion. This is the key-note of the cultural history of the Deccan, 
and is the clue to the individuality of the monuments of Bidar, Golkonda 
and Bijapur. 

Ala-ud-din the Second had to contend with his own brother for the 
throne. It appears that in the struggle the king relied mainly upon certain 
mercenaries of foreign origin, who are named Mvghals in the contemporary 
documents. His initial victory was followed by a most successful invasion 
of Berar. P'rom this time forward the policy of reliance upon foreign 
mercenaries was established, and a line thus came to be drawn between 
Mti^hal and Deccani, a source of endless faction. Mahmud Gawan, the 
builder of the great Madrasa, or college, at Bidar, was chief minister in the 
days of the regency during the minorities of both Nizam Shah, who died 
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young, and his brother, Muhammad the Third, who succeeded him. These 
were the great days of the dynasty, when the Bahmani standards were 
triumphant from Orissa to Goa. The internal feud, however, still lived, and 
was finally responsible for the tragedy of Mahmud Gawan. At the instiga- 
tion of the Deccanis, through the instrumentality of a drunken .slave, the 
minister’s seal was attached to a traitorous document which was laid before 
the king. Mahmud Gawan was called into the presence and went, though 
warned of his danger. Muhammad was in his cups, and the aged mini.ster 
was slaughtered before the throne, in his seventy-eighth year. His reputa- 
tion still lives as a poet and patron of learning and the arts, as well as an 
able and devoted administrator. It is recorded that annually he sent 
presents of value, as .a personal tribute, to the learned scholars of Khurasan 
and Iraq. His college is evidence of the policy of the times. It endured. 
Henceforward the Deccan preserved its aesthetic contacts with Islam in the 
west, rejecting almost entirely the European and Far Eastern influences, that 
played such a radical part in the Mughal north. 

In 1527, the dynasty ceased and the Barid Shahi kings assumed power. 
To them most of the royal buildings at Bidar must be attributed. Enamelled 
tiles and relief plaster-work are used for embellishment, the cypress panels in 
plaster and the involved design of the tiled panels being reminiscent of Turkish 
textile and Syrian ceramic decoration. The royal private apartment is 
beautified with a doorway inlaid with mother-of-pearl, which is directly com- 
parable with similar work at Fathpur Sikri. All this embellishment is of 
the sixteenth century, the mother-of-pearl inlay being of the last quarter. 

I lere in similar materials is displayed most clearly the e.ssential difference 
between the north and the south. In the Mughal north, Chinese, Italian, 
Portuguese and English influences are intermingled with the Persian traditions, 
upon which the court fashions were based. Here, what influence there i.s, is 
Islamic and suggestive of the Near East rather than of Safavid Persia. 

The collapse of the Bahmani empire led to the foundation of the four great 
Sultanates of the Deccan, centred upon Bidar, Golkonda, Ahmadnagar, and 
Bijapur. The Qutb Shahis of Golkonda were of noble Turkish origin. 
Under Ibrahim Qutb Shah, the third of the dynasty, who died in 15H0, 
Golkonda became, in F'irishta’s words, " like Egypt, the mart of the whole 
world.” Merchants from Turkestan, Arabia, and Persia resorted there, and 
met with such encouragement that they found inducement to return. The 
greatest luxuries from foreign parts abounded daily at the king’s board. 

In 1613, during the reign of Muhammad Qutb Shah, in consequence of 
the increasing friendship between the courts, Shah Abbas sent an embassy to 
Golkonda, and presents of great value were exchanged, the ambassadors 
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remaining in residence for six years. It is to this period that most of the 
buildings belong, the king being reputed to have spent over seventy-eight 
lacs of /tuns on the city. 'I'he dynasty was eventually betrayed to Aurangzeb 
by the minister, Mir Jumla, in 1687. Mughal dominance had been steadily 
increasing, and Sivaji had already made his Maratha Horse a power in the 
land. 'I'ana Shah, the last king, died a prisoner in Daulatabad, and is buried 
at Khuldabad in the fine tomb that stands directly above the earliest caves at 
Kllora. lie is spoken of in the countryside as a poet and musician. 

'Fhe tombs of the Qutb Shahis at Golkonda are architecturally unique. 
Square in plan, they are built in finely-worked granite, the later tombs having 
overheanging domes. The interiors are laid out with intersecting arches in 
infinite variety, inner stairways leading to the unbalconicd galleries above the 
pendentives, from which the domes rise, the weight of which is offset by the 
mass of inward-hanging masonry. Fergusson speaks of the constructional 
planning in terms of the superlative. 

Bijapur, the .southernmost of the capitals of the Deccan, is a city of tombs 
and ruined palaces. In 1492, Yusuf Adil Shah, a Turk, who is said to have 
been the .son of Sultan Murad the Second, founded the kingdom. Here, 
again, a long history of sustained connections with Persia and the Near East 
is made manifest archaiologically. Aurangzeb, repeatedly foiled in his at- 
tempts to reduce the capital, at length succeeded in 1686, the garrison of the 
city capitulating after a lengthy siege. In the following year (lolkonda fell. 
For two years the imperial camp was centred upon Bijapur, a moving city of 
millions of souls, among whom the Portuguese, English, Dutch, German, and 
French gunners play a prominent part in travellers’ reports. It was not easy 
for such a force to deal with the mobile Maratha hordes. Aurangzeb dit:d 
in 1707, emperor in name, but only in name, of all India. In point of fact 
the Marathas held the field, and a new era had already begun. Tin- 
central authority once more had been strained to breaking point by sheer 
geographical extension. With the suppression of the individual culture of 
the Deccan, Mughal culture, too, entered upon its last phase. 

At Bijapur the inner gallery method of dome construction is greatly lic- 
veloped and on a huge scale. The Gol Gumbaz, the tomb of Muhammad Adil 
•Shah (1627-57), dominates the city. It is square in plan, with corner turrets 
containing stairways. The dome measured internally, where it springs from 
the platform above the Intersecting arches of the pendentives, is 97 feet in 
diameter. It is true that exterior design is sacrificed in the attainment of 
these dimensions, but inside the building is as beautiful as it is impressive. 
In the smaller buildings perfection is the rule. Here, unlike Golkonda, a great 
tradition of decoration existed, the low-relief arabesque panels and inscribed 
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courses being gilded, and painted in red and blue. The civil apartments of the 
royal palaces, with their open verandahs and wide halls, carried on timbering, 
are clearly Persian. The wall-painting, preserved in the side chamber of the 
Athar Mahall, is Persian of the Europeanized kind already well established in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. The naturalistic, sentimental flowering 
sprays in low relief and inlay of the contemporary buildings of .Shah Jahan 
arc nowhere to be seen ; pietra dura is unknown. N«)r are there any other 
signs of western influence. Perhaps because Goa lay so close, or because the 
growing power of the Marathas was manifest within the borders, the 
art of Bijapur is sternly individualistic. Perhaps the most memorable of all 
its buildings is the tomb and mosque of Ibrahim Adil Shah, who died in 
1626. It lies in garden ground, and although its own tank is now dry, 
the cry of the water-drawers from the wells near by is always to be heard. 
The bulbous dome with its fine pinnacles rises above the square cenotaph 
chamber, which is surrounded by a wide colonnade. The decorative motives 
used are restricted numerically, yet no exterior surface is left bare, ;md the 
result is perfection. Only the interior of the domes at Bijapur, as at 
Golconda, is left severely plain, displaying unobscured the fine lines of the 
architecture. 

. . . The decline of Indian art is usually ascribed to the dominance 
of western commercialism during the nineteenth century. It would be more 
in accordance with the facts to acknowledge that much had already been lost 
in the eighteenth century ; indeed, even at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, with the simultaneous decline of the Mughal empire and the kingdoms 
of the Deccan, the flower had already faded. Islamic art in India is essen- 
tially a court art. Especially in its personal pha.se, its carved jades and 
crystals, its jewels, fine muslins and brocades, it lives and dies with the 
ins[>iration of the salon. The surviving monuments present only the empty 
shell to us. Yet, though modes are fugitive, the inheritance of manners is 
more persistent. It is true that these pretty things are no longer made. But 
though that is so, the culture of Muhammadan India lives. . . . We are too 
much concerned with the act of creation, confusing it with self-expression. 
The connoisseur suffers, too often, from a necessarily thwarted urge towards 
creation, for the ability to create is clearly not given to all. .So we remove 
ourselves from the actuality of appreciation, the true basis of the aesthetic, 
which is essentially a matter of savour, of immediate reaction — or nothing. 
It is still the common privilege of the Muhammadan gentleman to appreciate 
the past. . . . 
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CONCERNING SOME INDIAN INFLUENCES 
IN KHMER ART 

AS FXFMPLIFIIiD IN THE BORDERS OF PEDIMENTS 

By Countkss G. ok Coral- Ri.musat 
(A ttachce au Alusce Guimet, Paris) 

I'l’lic illustrations referred to in the text are Plates XXXIV-XI,] 

As is well known, Anjrkor was from the tenth to the fourteenth century the 
capital of the Khmer kingdom, the country we now call Cambodia. I'he 
Khmers, who wen; closely related to the Mons of Pegu, belong to the 
“ Austroasiatic ’’ group of jteoples. In the first centuries of the Christian era 
they were located in the district of Bassac, but in the sixth century they 
conquered tin* kingdom covering the southern part of the p<;ninsula, which the 
Chincsi* authors called h'u-nan. 

'I'he Khmer culture, being an inheritance from that of Fu-nan, owes 
much to India ; Indian culture seems to have been imported in a peaceful way 
by Brahmans and merchants. According to an ancient tradition, the Indo- 
chinese peninsula was once upon a time the realm of Niigas or serpent.s. 
Ont: ilay an Indian, having landed on these; shores, me.t a Nagi princess, who 
fell in love with him and became his wife, and from this marriage the race of 
the Khmer kings was said to have sprung. In this legend the Indian is 
evidently taken as a symbol of the current of immigration, whilst the NAgi 
represents the native (;Iement.’ 

'I'he two religions practised by the Khmers were Indian r(;ligions — viz,, 
Hinduism, the official or state religion, and Buddhism, which often was 
blended with the former in a quite peculkir fashion. 'I'he sacred language of 
the Khmers was .Sanskrit, which is sometimes found side by side with a 
Cambodian text on the stone inscriptions commemorating the erection of 
certain temples, 'I'hese inscriptions are valuable evidence for the history 
of art ; unfortunately they arc in most cases damaged, incomplete, and drafted 
in such a florid metaphoric style that their meaning often remains doubtful. 
Arch:eologists and art historians must therefore join hands with epigraphists, 
and it is to the combin(;d efforts of M. Coedes in epigraphy and of M. Stern 
in comparative art-study that we owe the latest readju.stment of the chronology 
of Khmer monuments.* 

Khmer art reflects the complexity of the Indochinese population. The 
oldest monuments known to us date from the seventh century A.n., and they 
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are directly inspired by Indian models. In the followint» centuries new waves 
of Indian influence, now coming indirectly through Java, reach Cambodia. 
Nevertheless, Khmer art gradually emerges from foreign influences and 
becomes conscious of its individuality. 

The monuments of the twelfth century — the zenith of Khmer art — bear 
only a distant likeness to their ancestral forms in India. 

“ Pre-Angkorean ” (seventh and eighth century) monuments are brick 
towers, which stand isolated on a low basement. At the same period we find 
in India monuments which consist of exactly the same elements : super- 
imposed sham storeys of decreasing size, horse-shoe arches above the open- 
ings, sunk-in pilasters, and miniature buildings decorating the walls.® 

About the middle and the second half of the ninth century, in the monu- 
ments of RolAoh, where the Khmer kings had their capital before they 
settled at Angkor, the system of isolated brick towers still jirevails ; their 
decoration alone has been altered under the Javanese influence. At B.^koh, 
however, there appears an architectural novelty, which in the course of the 
following centuries will become of very great importance : the towers {prasdt) 
are centred around a stejjped pyramid built of sandstone and latcrite. This 
pyramid originally supported a sanctuary built in light materials, of which 
scarcely a trace is now to be found. 'I'he Prisat Thorp at Koh Ker (tenth 
century) and the PhimanakJis at .Angkor are likewise tall pedestals, of which 
the superstructures are now ruined. Round the top of Phlmanakas there runs 
a narrow vaulted gallery. 

The.se three elements — the pyramid, the tower, and the gallery — were 
shortly after elaborated by the Khmers in a way which reflects the greatest 
credit on their artistic genius. 

At the beginning of the tenth century we find they sometimes build the 
pyramid with sanctuaries on a natural hill or knoll Phnorn Hakheii), but 
as early as the second half of the tenth century they started to build entirely 
artificial pyramids on which the brick or stone towers (liastern Mebon, 
Baks5i Camkroh, Pre Kup) were then erected. Soon after they began to 
connect the.se towers by galleries, and the result was a truly grand architec- 
ture of a wholly original type. No doubt if we turn to India, we find that, as 
early as the sixth or seventh century, towers were built on the tops of many- 
storeyed pedestals (temple at Gop, Kathiawad). But a characteristic achieve- 
ment of the Khmers was to build as many as five towers on a lofty artificial 
pyramid. The Ta Keo (eleventh century) emphasizes this conception, and 
foreshadows Angkor Vat (twelfth century). The latter temple, with its 
imposing and harmonious proportions, is the finest achievement of Khmer 
architects ; its towers stand on the various levels of a gigantic pyramid, and 
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are connected by galleries forming quadrangles and crosses. A similar, but 
over-elaborate, design is to be seen in the Bayon (end of twelfth century), 
which already belongs to a period of decadence. It has no less than forty 
towers standing on three different levels, and it is the last pyramidal edifice 
erected by the Khmers. 

The above is a brief n'sutu^ of the evolution of the “ hill temple ” accord- 
ing to the views of M. Stern.* A combined study of epigraphy and architec- 
ture in its main Iine.s may enable us to establish with some degree of accuracy 
the dates of many Khmer temples, but in many cases the date still remains 
doubtful. Yet we venture to hope that a close observation of the decora- 
tive details, as undertaken by M. .Stern and myself, will throw some light on 
a few of the questions that remain obscure. We i)ropose to give here the 
first results of a part of this work, inasmuch as we intend to study briefly the 
evolution of the border of the Khmer pediments, an ornamental motive born 
in India, which Cambodian .artists developed with great success. 

The pediments which are seen above the doors or sham doors in Khmer 
monuments arc derived from the horseshoe gables or arches which crowned 
the true or sham apertures of the Indian sanctuarie.s. Such arches are to be 
found in India as early as the last centuries b.c. at Lomas Rsi, Bhaja, 
Manmoda, Nasik (Coomaraswamy, If. I, I. A., HI. IX), and they are repre- 
sented on the reliefs at Bhaja, Bharhut, Sanci (Stiipa I), Amaravati, etc. 
They are also to be found in the verandahs of the caves at Ajanta and 
Itllora, where, however, the real doorw.'iys are large, whereas the representa- 
tions become mere ornaments called kudu. These were used in the ancient 
temples of Southern India, and thus the horseshoe arch contributed an 
essential element to both the architecture and the decoration of temples, not 
only in India proper, but also in H'arther India, for it soon became introduced 
into Java, Champa, and Cambodia. The Khmers, however, were soon to 
forget the kudu as an ornamental motive ; on the other hand they developed 
the full-sized arch through a scries of transformations which it may be inter- 
esting to study briefly. 

The border, or frame, of the pediments of “ pre- Angkorean ” temples 
(seventh to eighth century a.d.) seems to have been still closely akin to the 
Indian arch. According to the drawings by M. Harmcntier {L' Art Khmer 
PrimiiiJ) it took the shape of a reversed U with a rather swollen base; it 
was a plain flat band decorated only at intervals with a few circles in relief. 
In the Angkorean period, however, Khmer pediments become more elaborate, 
and a quite peculiar form is evolved, by which they may be at once dis- 
tinguished from all others of Indian origin. Moreover, in Cambodia, the 
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composition is always provided with a decorative lintel, and the ornamenta- 
tion of the latter has not infrequently influenced that of the pediment. 

A most characteristic type of pre-Angkorean lintel is the arched orna- 
ment ending at both ends in makaras which face each other (PI. XXXIV, r). 
Now this motive is also borrowed from India, and is to be found in Indian 
decoration of all times and places. The makara swallowing (or vomiting) 
a wreath of foliage is found sculptured on certain medallions of the railing of 
Stupa II at Sanci (second century B.c. ; Sir John Marshall, The Monuments 
of Saficl [PI. XXXIX, ^]), and is quite frequent in the art of Mathura and of 
Amaravatl. The arch swallowed by two makaras is seen above several stand- 
ing Buddhas in Cave XIX at Ajanta(Pl. XXXIV, a ) ; a similar composition 
is found above the River Goddesses at Ellora. On the Draupadi ratha at 
Mavalipuram (PI. XXXIV, ^), which is contemporary with the temples of 
Sambdr Prei Kuk (seventh century), the arch received at both ends by makaras 
which face each other is carved above a doorway, exactly as it is on the 
pre-Angkorean lintels, and moreover its ornamentation is closely connected 
with that of the lintel from Sambor Prei Kflk, reproduced on PI. XXXIV, c. 
It can hardly be doubted that this Pallava lintel and the lintels of early 
Khmer art are very closely akin. Those two elements, the horseshoe arch 
and the lintel with inal.aras, which in India exist independently of each 
other, are associated in Cambodian art with a very happy effect. 

At Prtisat Danirci Kr4p (PI. XXXV, a) (802 a.i>. .^), a transitional 
monument between the two styles (pre-Angkorean and Angkorean), we 
6nd the inverted U*shaped pediment above a lintel of which the arch, 
now a wreath of foliage, again proceeds from the mouths of affronted 
makaras. 

It is here necessary to explain briefly the transformation of the lintels, as 
that of the pediments is often dependent on it. In the monuments of the 
Rolfioh group (middle and second half of the ninth century), the decoration of 
the lintels has undergone a notable change under Javanese influences. 

At Rolftoh, as at the Prisit Damrei Kriip, a wreath of foliage takes the 
place of the pre-Angkorean arch, and it is shown growing outwards from an 
important motive in the centre, which is often identical with the monster-mask 
kila^ so frequently seen on the temples of Java. Moreover, on some lintels 
at the Prasat Kok P6 (PI. XXXV, b) and at the Prasit Trapan Phon 
{B.E.F.E.O., xix., PI. VII), the branch or wreath terminates in makara-heads 
which no longer face each other, but are turned outwards, an arrangement 
which is evidently borrowed from Java. M. Goloubew first drew a com- 
parison between these lintels and the Kdla makara torana of Borobudur. 

The Javanese-inspired decoration in Khmer art of the ninth century is not 
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confined to these features ; we were able to note many others which are no less 
striking (Journal A siatigue, Juillet-Septembre, 1933, p. 131). 

Though not yet very distinct at the Pras^t Damrei Krap, these influences 
become very clear at KulOoh. From the historical point of view this influ- 
ence is easily explained if we admit, in accordance with Dr. Bosch (whose 
theories seem now to be accepted by M. Coedes), that Jayavarman II, the 
Khmer king (end of eighth century to 854 a.I).), came from Java. It is 
therefore not surprising that Javanese influences should appear in some monu- 
ments of the Phnom Kulen (Mahendraparvata) which were built by this king, 
and in the group of RoKioh (Hariharalaya) which was his last capital and that 
of his next three successors. 

It would seem, therefore, that we owe to Javanese artists the introduction 
into ancient Cambodia of the kdla motive, a mask with a high forehead, horn- 
like eyebrows and no lower jaw. While the makara with which it is constantly 
combined is to be found on the earliest Indian monuments (J. Ph. Vogel, Le 
Makara dans la sculpture dc t Jndi\ R.A.A., vi., p. 133), the kala-head, as we 
believe, does not appear in India until the fifth or sixth century a.d. In Java, 
on the contrary, it forms one of the most important ornamental motives ; its 
place above the doorways, its resemblance with the Chinese t ao-t’ie, and even 
with certain monstrous figures in Maya art, would suggest some non- Indian 
origin. If such were the case, its presence in mediaeval Indian art would 
result from a choc en retour, a counter-influence of the Indonesian culture on 
that of the mother-country. This imported motive was misunderstood by 
I ndian sculptors, and often interpreted as a lion’s head ; this would explain its 
being named a simhamukha even nowadays in Dekhan. The same confusion 
between the lion’s head and the jawless monster often occurs in Cambodian 
art as well. 

Though they were soon done away with in the decoration of lintels, 
makara- heads facing outwards are found at the same period used as termina- 
tions for the border of the pediment. At Roluoh the pediments are unfortu- 
nately in a bad state of ruin, yet on certain towers of Priih Ko (Rolftoh) the 
outlines of the makaras can still be made out at this very place. At Phnom 
Bok and at Phnoin Bakhcu (tenth century) the pediments are better pre- 
served, and they terminate in makura-heads facing outwards and holding in 
their trunks a dangling jewel (PI. XXXVI, h). A plant-like motive, which is 
carved just behind makara-heads at Borobudur (PI. XXXVI, a) and extends 
on the border of the pediment, is found in the very same form on these two 
pediments, and again at the end of the tenth century at Bantay Srei (PI. 
XXXVI, c) it lasts till the twelfth century and will disappear after Angkor 
Vat. At the Phnom B<\kheii it has a suppleness that it will not long retain. 
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If we refer to M. Parmentier’s drawing {li.E.F.E.O., xix., I, PI. XX), 
the summit of the bow is not crowned by a kAla at Phnom Bok ; and the upper 
part of the only pediment known to us at Phnom Bakhen is completely 
destroyed. However, the k^la-head still appears sporadically during the 
following centuries at the summit of Khmer pediments. 

As for the general appearance of the pediment in Angkorean art, it 
would seem, even as early as the RolAoh period, that the stiff border in 
inverted U shape of the pre-Angkorean style now becomes a many-lobed 
curve which is characteristic of Khmer architecture. It is treated as a flat 
border, the ornaments of which usually stand in relation to those of the 
pilasters. 

We unfortunately do not know any three-lobed pediment preserved from 
the middle of the tenth century. The pediments of the Koli Ker group 
(.second quarter of the tenth century) belong to an altogether different type, 
which is not connected with the Indian horseshoe. Much as we may regret 
this missing link, we must therefore pass on directly from the undulating 
pediments of Phnom Bakhen and of Phnom Bok (early tenth century) to 
those of Bantuy Srei (end of the tenth century). This small temple, the date 
of which M. Ccedes has recently fixed,'* is of peculiar interest, inasmuch as 
some of its decorative details seem to be in advance of the period and others 
rather behind their time. A great many of the ornamental motives are 
borrowed from the art of the late ninth century and even from the art of Java 
the pediments of the “ libraries,” for instance, not only terminate in makaras, 
but also bear a monster-head at the top. In this case, however, the makaras 
no longer dangle a chain of pearls, but they spit out the figure of a lion on the 
lower register (PI. XXXVI, c) and that of a garuda combined with a naga on 
the upper one. The main shaft of the bow is adorned with a new motive, a 
wreath or stalk of foliage, which is found also as a wall decoration. It appears 
for the first time, it would .seem, at I*nih K6, it is again in use at Bantay Srei, 
and it becomes a favourite ornament in the eleventh century. 

The borders of the pediments of Bantay Srei arc extremely varied, some 
of them ending in makaras (PI. XXXVI, c, PI. XXIX, a), while others 
terminate in lion-heads out of which issue many-headed nAgas.^ These lion- 
heads may be only distorted kala-heads which the sculptors .attempted to repre- 
sent in profile. 

On a small monument behind the Northern Klah (PI. XXXVII, a), which 
seems contemporaneous to Bantay Srei, the borders of pediments terminate in 
these same lion-heads spitting out the polyccphalous naga. But on the Southern 
Klan the lion-heads are provided with human arms. This detail, which may 
already be detected on certain lintels of Bantay Srei, is the evidence of an ever 
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increasing confusion between the lion and the kdia, especially as from the period 
of Roliioh onwards the Khmers seldom failed to provide the IcAla with human 
hands and even arms, whilst on the other hand we find, first at the time of the 
Haphuon (eleventh century, lintel in the Phom Penh Museum [No. 67]) and 
again in the late Hayon style (beginning of the thirteenth century, lintel in 
Musee Guimet[No. 18,219]), that a similar confusion conduces the Khmers 
to transform the kdla-head (the central motive on many lintels) into a true 
lion’s head by adding to it a lower jaw, and z/ue versa lions without a lower 
jaw are often to be seen in twelfth-century decorations. 

The borders of pediments at Ta Kiio (PI. XXXVII, d) and at 
PhTmilnilk^s, as on the Southern Klati, terminate in lion-heads with human 
arms ; their decoration is still the motive which M. Parmentier compares 
to a foliate staff. ^ 

Whatever may be the date of the original pyramid of Phimanikas, it 
seems likely that its decoration must date from the erection of the Royal 
Palace by Suryavarman I (early eleventh century) ; Keo appears to be 
of the same jieriod ; these a.ssumptions are confirmed by the style of the 
pediments. 

So far we have examined the many-lobcd or undulating pediments of the 
towers derived from the Indian arch. Put besides these there exists another 
form, which is triangular. It seems to appear for the first time in the ninth 
century and to be a result of the introduction of galleries, which are at this 
early (leriod covered by timber-built saddle roofs (Stern, Le Bdyon, pp. 
104, 105). Pediments of this shape appear at RolOoh (Prdh K6, ninth 
century); they are used at K6h Ker (tenth century) with a complete uniformity, 
and again in Gopura II, East of Bantay Srei, and continued at the Prah 
VThar (early eleventh century ?) ; they are found for the last time at Vat Phu 
(early twelfth century ?). 

The border of these triangular pediments usually ends off in a sort of coil 
or spiral. At KM.i Ker the border itself is decorated with a diamond motive, 
lined with a double row of pearls and broken at intervals by ornamental 
rosettes. Though the decoration is quite different on the two types of 
pediment (/.<r., " many-lobed ’’ and “ triangular ”), they are sometimes found 
to exhibit a mutual influence: thus, rosettes and rows of pearls are trans- 
planted on to certain many-lobed pediments of Bantay Srei (Gopura I, East, 
PI. XXXIX, a), and they will be resorted to again in the twelfth century 
by the sculptors of Angkor Vat (PI. XXXIX, ^). The rosettes are for a 
certain period inserted in the “ foliate staff” decoration, for instance, on the 
main temples at Bantay Srei and on the Southern Klan, but at Ta Keo there 
is no longer any trace of them. And, v/ee 7 >ersa, the foliate staff decoration 
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invades the borders of some triangular pediments in the Royal Palace of 
Sfiryavarman I ; these are the only straight line pediments that we know 
of in the Angkor group. 

In the period of BantSy Srci, these various pediments are quite often 
placed one above the other. At Pr&h Vihar, for instance, we find above 
the doorways either several “ undulating ” pediments or else (on the gables of 
galleries which were originally timber-roofed) a rectilinear frame enclosing a 
many-lobed pediment. This association of the two forms seems to originate 
at Koh Ker, where the triangular gable of Prasat Don Kdk contains the 
outline of an ordinary many-lobed arch. Prah Vihar, judging by its 
style and some of its inscriptions, seems to belong to the eleventh century. 
Several of its pediments, being of the undulating type, would place it chrono- 
logically between the Royal Palace and the Baphuon of Angkor. The 
borders arc peculiar, because though they are still Hat and decorated with the 
“foliate staff,” they end off in polyccphalous nagas without any intermediate 
motive (PI. XXXVIII, a). The makara or lion-head of Bantay Srci, the 
monster with human arms of Tit Kco, are here done away with ; as a result the 
framing border appears to represent the body of the serpent. This appear- 
ance must have impressed the Khmer sculptors, for in the temples of the 
subsequent periods, Baphuon, Western Meb6n, Prasat Khni (second half of 
eleventh century ?), they deliberately give the undulating border the smooth 
and rounded form of a nSga-body (PI. XXXVIII, <5). In these latter temples, 
as at Prill Vihar, the only reminiscence of the “ spitting " animal is repre- 
sented by a very simple motive, in shape like one half of a dovetail. 

An interesting parallel to these plain serpent-shaped arches is offered by 
the decoration of KhandJigifi in Orissa (first century n.c., Bachhofer, Early 
Indian Scuiplure, PI. CXXXIII). It can hardly be supposed that after an 
interval of twelve centuries, especially in the absence of any known inter- 
mediate links, the mediaeval Khmers could have received an infiucnce from the 
early sculptors of Khandagiri ; it will be more prudent to assume that the 
coincidence is due to the similarity in the form of the doorways, like causes 
producing like effects. 

The somewhat stern appearance of Baphuon was not likely to satisfy 
for any length of time the Khmers, who were addicted to a rather more 
florid style. The artists of the twelfth century, and especially of Angkor 
Vat, while trying to rejuvenate their art and renew their style, were going 
to turn for inspiration to the very rich decoration of Bantay .Srei (end of 
the tenth century). The artists of Bantay Srei, after the period of decorative 
somnolence in the tenth century, had likewise resorted to the art of Rol6oh. 
This return to older motives is particularly striking in the borders of pediments 
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at Angkor Vat (PI. XXXIX, 6 ). While retaining the rounded naga-body 
shape seen at B^phuon, these borders are now covered with embellishments 
derived on the one hand from the “ foliate staff” motive, and on the other from 
the many-lobed arches of Bantay Srci (Gopiira I, East), whose rosette and 
pearl-row decoration points to a relation with the triangular type of pediment 
(PI. XXXIX, a). The introduction of pearl-rows is especially characteristic 
of this return to the forms of old. They were, as we know, originally borrowed 
from Indian sculpture, and they occur quite frequently in the pre-Angkorean 
decoration. They arc still often found in the ninth century, sometimes in the 
tenth, and become quite rare in the eleventh century. The decoration of the 
border is a particularly rich one on the three levels of the temple proper at 
Angkor Vat, but on the arches of the central tower, of the gateway pavilions 
and gopuras, the mouldings are not nearly so crowded, and a free space 
separates the ornaments in the middle from the pearl-rows along the sides. 
This lighter decorative scheme will be used at Causay Tevadi and Thorn 
Manon (PI, XL, a). Those two small temples, the latter especially, seem by 
their decoration to reflect a slightly more advanced stage than Angkor Vat as 
a whole. They may be of the same date as the parts which were built last in 
the huge monument, viz., the upper towers and (as we believe) the gopuras. 
On the eastern gopura of Angkor Vat a monster-head (whose two additional 
fangs foreshadow the style of Bayon) is seen above the figure of an apsaras 
wearing a long ornament which .serves as necklace and girdle, like the 
apsarascs of the late twelfth century. Now at Thom Manon we find for the 
first time on a lintel a kala of this late type. As we .shall sec presently, a 
close examination of the arches at Causay Tevada and Thom Manon would 
seem to indicate that the former building is of a slightly earlier date than 
the latter. 

The sculptors of Angkor Vat borrowed from Gopura I East of Bantjiy 
Srei many other features than we have yet pointed out. The naga-hcads, 
instead of being, as in the Bkphuon style, directly attached to an undulating 
body, are once more, and in a quite fantastic manner, produced from the 
mouth of a monster. This monster is neither the beast with human arms of 
the early eleventh century, nor the lion of the central shrines at Bantay Srei, 
nor yet the classical makara with a long trunk ; it is a quite peculiar makara 
with an abortive and indented trunk. We shall find them occupying the 
same place on all the monuments of the twelfth and early thirteenth century. 

At Angkor Vat (PI. XXXIX, d) may still be found just behind the makara- 
heads the “prolongation ” motive, derived from Java (see above, p. 1 14, and 
PI. XXXVI) which was preserved as late as BantSy Srei and was even used 
for the various monster-heads in the early eleventh century. We find this 
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motive about to disappear at Causay Tevad^. On one of the pediments of 
this building it is still seen, thouj^h in a much reduced form, while on the 
Eastern gopura it no longer exists ; the makara-heads are lined on the inner 
side by a sort of ruff with more or less elaborate frills, which are not continued 
at all on the border ; thus there is no connection between head and border. At 
Thom Manon (PI. XL, a) (and this again would point to a slightly later date) 
we have found no trace of this obsolete motive, and soon after, all the monu- 
ments of the so-called BJiyon style conform to the new type of decoration 
(PI. XL, c). 

At Angkor Vat the heads of ndgas arc adorned with necklaces (PI. 
XXXIX, ^). This novel feature is not yet introduced at Causiiy 'I'evad^i, but 
it is found at Thom Manon and subsequently comes into general use. 

BantSy Samr6 seems later than Angkor Vat and distinctly earlier than 
Bayon. The borders of pediments are treated as at Causity Tevadi— the 
ndgas have no necklaces yet, and the makaras no longer possess the “ pro- 
longation ” motive ; they have no tongue, and this is an exceptional feature for 
the period. 

Vat Nokor (PI. XL, r) offers, it would seem, one of the last examples of 
varied gables piled up above a doorway ; one of the richest specimens of 
such a composition was the monument behind the Northern Klah (end of tenth 
century, PI. XXXVII, a). At the top of the lower gable at Vat Nokor is 
seen the kdla-head, a survival from the old Javanese torana. It occurs quite 
frequently at this period but its exact place is not quite fixed, thus at Bayon, 
for instance, it adorns the upper arch. 

In all the monuments of the Biiyon style (end ol the twelfth and beginning 
of the thirteenth century) the pediment is still bordered with a rounded and 
decorated moulding which ends off without any intermediate motive, in 
makaras with short fantastic snouts and long pointed tongue, who spit out 
nagas with necklaces. The border is somewhat similar to that on the gopuras 
and on the central tower of Angkor Vat, but the decoration of the prominent 
part is enriched with a double groove, and the rows of pearls are often lacking 
(Ta Prohm, PI. XL, ^). In the last Khmer temples this decoration of the 
prominent part becomes much wider, for instance at Bityon, Prksat Crufi, 
and at the “ Shrine of the Hospital.” 

The field above certain doorways, though no higher than a lintel, is some- 
times treated as a pediment : thus a scene with many figures may be framed 
in by a n&ga body, no longer undulating in three curves, but depressed in the 
shape of an oblong square. These compositions seem to make their first 
appearance above the doorways in the “ First Gallery ” of Angkor Vat, and 
they occur rather frequently in the “ B4yon Style.” 
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The Bkyon and liantay Chm&r are the last great monuments built by the 
Khmers. Their perfunctory mode of construction witnesses to a decadence 
which finally resulted in the great downfall of the fourteenth century. 

We have thus followed, with the help of a quite recent and sometimes 
rather uncertain chronology, the development of an ornamental motive that 
the Khmers had borrowed from India but which they completely transformed 
in the course of a slow evolution, of which we attempted to retrace the main 
stages. When introduced into the pre- Angkorean art, the inverted U-shaped 
Indian arch becomes a many-lobed border. Towards the end of the tenth 
and the beginning of the eleventh century, it is flat, and with makara termina- 
tions presumably borrowed from Java (Phnom B^khen, etc.). At the end 
of the tenth century the temple of Bantay Srei shows different types of 
many-lobed arches, in most cases decorated with the foliate staff, but 
sometimes also with diamonds and pearls combined, borrowed from the 
triangular pediments of the group of Koh Ker (middle of the tenth century). 
They end off sometimes in makara-heads, out of which another animal is pro- 
duced, and sometimes in lion-like monsters (kSlas ?) from which there issues a 
polycephalous n&ga. This last arrangement alone will last through the first 
half of the eleventh century, but the monster-head is then provided with 
human arms. About the same period the borders of pediments, still decorated 
with the foliate bough motive, often end off simply in nSga-heads (Prah 
Vihar), and in the second half of the eleventh century the borders themselves 
are treated as smooth and rounded nSga-bodies (BAphuon). At Angkor Vat 
(first half of the twelfth century) the sculptors take their inspiration from the 
pediments of Bantay SrCi, which they transform into a new type : the rounded 
body of the n^ga is again covered with ornaments (as was the flat arch of old) ; 
whilst the many hoods are produced from the mouth of a fantastic makara. 
From the tenth century to the middle of the twelfth century, the monster- 
heads are continued on the arch by a plant motive, which survives from the 
Javanese art. This motive is still found at Angkor Vat, but will disappear 
immediately afterwards at Causey Tevad^ and Thom Manon. The borders 
of pediments, when later than Angkor Vat, also omit this detail ; their 
decoration is characteristically of a broader style, and their ndgas wear neck- 
laces. 

Many other details show that the art of ancient Cambodia was derived 
from Indian art ; we trust that this example of the pediment borders may 
serve as evidence that although inspired from foreign sources, Khmer art 
possessed enough originality to adapt borrowed materials to the tendencies of 
its own spirit. 
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THE SELEUCID TRADITION IN INDIA AND ITS 

PERSISTENCE* 

Bv EuofcNE Cavaignac 

(Professor at Strasbourg University) 

[Cl‘. I (.LUSTRATIONS XLI ANI» XLII] 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

To begin with, I must ask for your indulgence in two respects : firstly, 
that I may speak in French. My pronunciation of English is too defective 
for me to risk it before such an audience. I beg you to regard the use of my 
own language as a proof of my respect for the language of Shakespeare. 

Secondly, I shall have to speak of things which will appear to you to be 
foreign to the India in which you are interested ; and you may be tempted to 
ask yourselves, like the Athenians, what all that has to do with Dionysos ! 
But you know that in the case of ancient history direct documentary evidence 
is sometimes rare, and one has then to proceed by a roundabout way ; and if 
you have the patience to follow me, I hope to show you that this indirect 
route will lead us to the historical problem I propose to deal with. 

The problem is this : 

On the one hand, everyone knows that from the time of Alexander there 
was direct contact between Hellenism and India, that this contact was main- 
tained under the Seleucids for more than a century, and that even after that 
Greek princes reigned on Indian soil. 

On the other hand, everyone knows, especially in this (the adopted) 
country of Sir Aurel Stein, of the tasty late autumnal fruit ripened by that 
collaboration known as Greco-Buddhist art ; but we know also that this art 
was contemporary with the Roman Empire, and, according to some savants, 
rather with the decline of that empire. 

Nevertheless, these two facts, when taken into consideration together, 
arc enough to prove a deep-rooted persistence of the Selcucid tradition during 
the interval. But can we follow it up } Have we any documents enabling 
us to put our finger upon it and estimate its influence } I hope to show that 
we can and that we have, provided you allow me to make the detour I spoke 
of at the start. 

First point : the Selcucid influence and its duration. I am about to 
speak of facts that have been well set forth by qualified savants, in English, in 
P'ronch, and in German, but you will not mind if I refresh your memory to 
the extent necessary for a clear definition of the problem I am dealing with. 

* Lecture delivered to the Society on October 25, 1933, Sir Francis Younghusband presiding. 
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Without going back to the Flood, I shall start with the famous expedition 
of Alexander the Great into the Panjab (326 b . c .), in the course of which he 
halted at Taxila, defeated Porus on the banks of the Hydaspes (Jhclum), and 
would have proceeded as far as the Ganges, had it not been for the weariness 
of his troops, who compelled him to turn back — an event that marks one of 
the most decisive moments in the world’s history. Greek hegemony was 
established in the Indus basin. Compromised by the quarrels among 
Alexander’s generals, it was but partially re-established by Scleucus Nikator 
in 309 u.c. Scleucus was confronted at the Indus by the Indian conqueror 
Sandrakottos (Chandragupta), who came from the banks of the Ganges. The 
treaty signed between the two kings fixed the boundary at a point upon which 
modern historians are not agreed. I shall explain pre.sently why I would put 
this boundary closer to the Indus than certain learned writers who would be 
prepared to extend the dominion of the Indian king up to the Hindukush. 

From this time onwards for a century the Seleucids and the Mauryas, 
successors of Sandrakottos, arc neighbours. They exchange friendly 
embassies. In the middle of the third century u.c., the most famous of the 
Mauryas, Asoka, dreams of converting the Greek princes to Buddhism. 
When, in 206, Antiochus the Great comes to re-establish the somewhat 
weakened prestige of the Seleucids on the banks of the Indus, he concludes a 
treaty of alliance with the Indian king Sophagasenos (Subhagasena). 
Polybius tells us that Antiochus then went back to Arachosia, and brief though 
the information given be, it appears to me to prove that in Arachosia the 
Greek king was at home, and that this province had not ceased to form an 
integral part of the Scleucid dominions. 

Antiochus the Great was the last Scleucid to go so far east, but at the 
beginning of the second century u.c. other Greeks, issuing from Bactria, came 
to consolidate and extend the political authority of Hellenism on the banks of 
the Indus. Demetrius and, next, Hukratides founded dynasties that ruled side 
by side, but their coins do not enable us to fix with precision the limits of 
their respective dominions. How did the Seleucids regard the enterprises of 
these emancipated satraps ? When Antiochus Epiphanes appeared in Persia 
towards the close of his reign (165 ».c.) no historian indicates that he intended 
to go further in order to make reprisals. In fact, the Greek kings of Bactria 
and India of this period marry Seleucid princesses, date their coins by one of 
the Seleucids, etc. In spite of the proud titles with which they adorned them- 
selves in the eyes of their Oriental subjects, perhaps the fiction of their being 
only viceroys of the Seleucid monarch was still kept up by the sentiment of 
Hellenic solidarity. 

After the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, anyhow, there can no longer be 
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any question of such a fiction being maintained. We still know of Greek 
kings in India, firstly of Menander (middle of second century b.c.), who 
fought by the side of the Ganges ; later of Heliodorus, and lastly of 
Hermaius, who ends the series, in the times of Augustus and of Jesus Christ. 
Hut these Greeks of the vanguard are cut off from all communication with the 
descendants of those who had formerly been the suzerains of their dynasties, 
h'or in the meanwhile a coiujucring people, the Parthians, had burst in between 
the Seleucids and the Greeks of India. Mithridates the Great had subjugated 
Western Persia. How far did he and his successors extend their dominion 
towards the east ? In the time of Orodes (circa 50 B.c.) we know that Seistan 
and Merv were dependent upon the Parthian king : the Surena, who 
vanquished Cnussus, came from the former country, and the Roman prisoners 
captured at Carrha; languished in the latter. A little later, Isidorus of 
Charax describes Arachosia as being still a Parthian province ; but we have 
no indication to show that the Arsacid kings ever ruled as far as the Indus. 

I*‘roin farther afield came the movement that was to sweep away the last 
of the Greek kings from the region of the Indus. The Chinese historians 
de.scribe to us how the Yue-chi and the .*)akas left Mongolia towards 169 BC., 
and how Chang-Kien found them, about 130, in Hactria. A little later 
the Sakas had advanced .as far as Seistan, and then, being firmly held up in 
the west by the Parthians, spread towards the Indus, where they met with 
less resistance. In the first century b.c. their kings ruled over these 
regions, smothering the last vestiges of the political domination of the 
1 lellenes. 

At the approach of the Christian era these i^aka kings appear inextricably 
mixed up with other dynasts, who were Parthians, as a result no doubt of the 
endemic quarrels of the Arsacid monarchy. The Great Parthians, who 
.succumbed in these contests, tried their fortunes in the east, and with the help 
of the prestige of the name Parthian, succeeded in allying themselves with 
the Isaka kings, and then in supplanting them. The best known is Gondo- 
phares, who was reigning at Taxila at the time of Christ’s Passion, and whose 
name is :is.sociated with that of St. Thomas. 

It must have been somewhat later that Apollonius of Tyana visited 
Taxila. Several modern savants, foremost among them being Sir John 
Marshall, who has explored Taxiha, think there is a foundation of historic 
truth in the biographical romance that tells of the visit. Be this so, it is 
certain that at this time the invasion of the Yue-chi from Bactria had not yet 
reached Taxila. Had the thaumaturgist found these northern barbarians, 
with their tall caps and high boots, settled there, some reference to the fact 
would assuredly be found in the relation of Philostratus. Here, then, we have 
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a. terminus post guem for the epoch in which the Yue-chi and their Kushan 
kings established their ascendancy on the banks of the Indus. 

In A.D. 49 all trace of Seleucid domination had disappeared from those 
parts since two centuries, and for several generations back the Greek hegemony 
had given place to that of Saka princes or of Parthian immigrants. 

Now, it is agreed that the development and flourishing of Greco- Buddhist 
art are to be assigned to the period of the Kushan kings. VV'hen Monsieur A. 
Foucher was publishing his fundamental work on the sculpture of Gandhara, 
he noticed the slow e.xpansion of this art, at least as shown by the remains 
left to us, and he expressed the idea that perhaps the paintings would enable 
us to get into closer touch with its origins. He said {L'art gn’co-houddhiqiu, 

II, 404) : 

“ Nous atteindrons vraisemblablemcnt, a I’aide des documents dont 
nous disposons, un dtat asscz voisin des dt^buts de l'art greco-bouddhique : 
mcttons-nous bien dans I’esprit la possibilite — et meme la vraisemblancc 
— que la disparition de son teuvre peinte nous dcrobe a jamais la piriode 
initiale de ses essais.” 

Since then Greco- Buddhist paintings have been discovered, at Bumiyan 
for instance. I shall show you those that have been brought back by the 
Citroen Kxpedition to the Musee Citroen, in Paris, as these are not yet to be 
found on all the films (see figs. Pis. XLI. and XLII.). I show also .some 
paintings from Turfan, showing Chinese influence, which display, by contrast, 
the relative archaism of those just seen. 

Now the oldest of these paintings, those in which the Hellenistic character 
has been least modified, arc assigned by M. Hackin to the third century of 
our era, to the times of Severus and the military anarchy in Rome. We are, 
however, far from the epoch of the Seleucids, and even from that of Menander, 
who flirted with Buddhism. 

Is it possible that the dates of certain of these works might be shifted 
backwards ? But I do not venture to dispute the estimate of the eminent 
scholars who superintended the excavations and were in a position to judge 
the circumstances in which the discoveries were made, and whose views 
depend, no doubt, on the possession of data not available to me. 

Must it be conceded that the resumption of relations between the 
Mediterranean world and India, from the times of Augustus and Hippalus, 
may explain the revival of a tradition that had become shrouded in mist ? 
But the Indians with whom these relations took place, such as King Pandion, 
who despatched an embassy to Augustus, lived far away from Gandhara; 
moreover, the honour of such a wonderful display of art cannot be attributed 
to a few merchants. We must acknowledge that there existed somewhere 
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near the Indus seats of Hellenism, full of life, where strong traditions had 
persisted since the age of Alexander, to reawake and burst into brilliance 
when fired by the spark of Buddhism. We think of one of those Alexandrias 
of the Caucasus, whence came Menander, and of which he preserved the 
memory, as a charming story in the Questions of Milinda shows. We think 
of Kabul and Kandahar. 

But where are the records ? 

It is here that I have to make the detour of which I spoke at the start. 
ICven six or seven years ago the number of records in Greek recovered 
from the region to the east of the Euphrates, leaving aside coins, was almost 
negligible — about half a dozen inscriptions only. Since then the French 
excavations at Susa have enriched this epigraphical treasure in an unexpected 
manner. 

Susa, the ancient capital of the kings of Flam, the royal city of the 
Achiemenians, had under the Seleucids become the Greek city of Scleucia 
on the Itulaios. It has furnished us with an uninterrupted series of texts, 
commencing from the Seleucid epoch and continuing under the Arsacids. 
Many come un<ler the category of deeds of enfranchisement, but there are 
some of greater importance, and by a happy chance these latter are the 
latest, pertaining to the first century of our era — that is to say, to a period 
which brings us sensibly nearer to the date of the earliest monuments of 
(jrcco- Buddhist art. I proceed to consider the most recent, which is of the 
year 21-22 A.n., in the time of King Artabanus, a contemporary of Tiberius, 
and about whom Roman historians have given us some details. Here 
it is : 

Receiv<*d in the year 268 according to the royal era, according U) 
the old era [33].3. 

'fhe King of Kings Arsaces to .^ntiochus and to Phraotes residing 
at Susa, to the magistrates and to the city, salutation. 

(Whereas Hestiaios, son of Asios, who is] among the foremost and 
most esteemed of your citizens and of friends and of the body guards, 
having held the office of treasurer [inj the year 329 [according to the 
old] calculation, did conduct himself in a perfect and just manner and 
with complete integrity in the performance of his functions, not sparing 
[any] personal [expense) in his disbursements on behalf of the city ; 

And whereas on two occasions during his tenure of office, the town 
having need of an am[bassador, he departed] himself, taking no account 
of the care of his own affairs, considering those of the city as more impor- 
tant, and sparing neither goods nor trouble [he] devoted | himself exclu- 
sively] to each of these embassies, and having carried out the negotia- 
tions to the advantage of his country, he was accorded suitable honours, 
as testified by the decree [passed in his favour] in the year 330 ; 

And whereas, in the year 331, as there was need of an honest [man, 
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he was nominated a candidate] for the same post for the year 332, and 
whereas after a prolonged examination {dokintasia) Petasos, son of 
A[ntiochus], elected archon [with Aristomenes], son of Philippos, coming 
forward in the Council { 6 ott/c) alleged that by virtue of the established 
rules he was prohibited from assuming a second time the same magis- 
tracy without letting an interval of three year pass ; 

And whereas the town [h.aving had experience of] his good arrange- 
ments, and recalling his administration of the post referred to above, 
decided to select him to be archon, and whereas he was accordingly 
elected [for the year] 332, that of Petasos, son of Antiochus, and of 
Aristomenes, son of Philippos ; 

And whereas, then, having regard to the facts set forth, Hesliaios 
[has been unjustly accused], we decide that his election is valid, and that 
he should not be wrongly prosecuted for having reoccupied the same post 
without letting an interval of three years pass nor by virtue of any order 
whatsoever [that might be produced] in respect of these matters, and, 
setting aside generally every prohibition or inquiry, more particularly 
that the one in respect of which [the summons ?] has been served in his 
name should be annulled. 


The 17 Audyna:iis 269 


Lower down ; 

This statue has been erected by Asios, son of Demetrios, called the 
lusagOgeus, his father, in the year 337 according to the old computation. 

Leonides, son of Artimon, of Seleucia upon [the Kulaios] compo.scd 
the record on the stela. 


You see that the facts revealed by the inscription are of no great interest. 
It is the story of an election, such as occurred in all Greek municipalities, and 
such as occur in French, and, I expect, in English municipalities also. But 
the text is instructive in other respects. In the first place, it is written, if not 
in classical language, at all events in very good Greek of legal style, showing 
no falling off since the days of the Seleucids. The writer tells us his name, and 
the eminent Belgian scholar, M. Cumont, who has edited the record, supposes 
that he has thereby indicated his pride in the niceties of expression employed. 
The signature of the secretary is in accordance with the rule observed in 
Greek records, especially where it is a case of translation ; for, however 
philo-Hellene Artabanus may have b(!en, I doubt not that he conceived his 
decision in his own mother-tongue, Pehlevi. 

VVe see, then, how liberally Greek institutions functioned. Naturally, 
their exercise would be under the control of an Iranian military commander, 
and, over him again, of the Great King; but this edifying monarch, in the 
case before us, ratified the verdict of the people’s suffrage ! 
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In short we see that Greek life was still kept up in the heart of the 
Arsacid empire down to the first century of our era, with a purity that we 
could not have suspected before the discovery of this record. 

In other inscriptions we find verses. These, it must be stated, are vers 
de mirliton, but we find exactly the same thing at this period on the shores of 
the ylilgean Sea: and, after all, the author knows his prosody and his 
mythology fairly well. 

We see also that statues were readily erected to distinguished local men. 
It is much to be regretted that we have not discovered any of thest*, even 
broken pieces. One would like to know if the plastic tradition had been 
maintained as well as the literary tradition. Such a record would have been 
of special interest in connection with the question of the origins of Greco- 
Uuddhist art. 

Susa, however, is a long way from India. What we should like to have 
would be an inscription such as I have just analyzed coming from Gandhara. 
Can we hope to find one } 

There was a city further east than Susa that has furnished us with an 
inscription. This was Antiochia in Persia, the ex.act site of which is still 
unknown. The text is of the Scleucid period. But Antiochia in Persia 
having, like Susa, passed under the sway of the Arsacid kings, there is no 
reason why it should not have had a similar destiny and shown the same 
peculiarities. 

As regards the Alexandrias of the Ilindukush, Kandahar and Kabul, the 
question is more delicate. 'Fhese towns had been founded with a particularly 
strong element of Greek stock in the population. Later on they passed from 
the domination of the Greek princes to that of the Saka kings, who were 
certainly by some degrees less removed from barbarism than the Parthians. 
The Greek words on their coins of the first century u.c. are no longer under- 
stood : obviously the engraver uses them by way of “ arabesques," as orna- 
mental motifs. But, by the side of the Sakas, there lived princes, of Parthian 
descent, who were imbued with Arsacid traditions. The biography of Apol- 
lonius describes how a king of the very Indian town of Taxila spoke Greek. 
We an; not forbidden, then, to imagine the existence of a record such as that 
of Susa coming from one of the Greek towns in Arachosia. 

Alas ! it would be more valuable to get hold of it. And if, in concluding, 
I may express a wish, it is that one day a lucky stroke of the pick may secure 
one for us. To me it would be a pleasure to exhibit it to you, and ask once 
again for that kind attention you have just given me, and for which 1 thank 
you cordially. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF THE SOUTHERN SANCTUARY OF 

BANTAY SRfil 


Bv H. Marchal 

{Member of the ^cole Fratt(atse d'Extrime Orient) 

[The illustrations referred to in the text are Plates XLIII-XLVIL] 

Tins temple, which is situated twenty kilometres directly north and a little 
east of the royal city of Angkor, was discovered in 1914 by an official of the 
Geographical Service. It was visited a first time by G. Demasur, a pensioner 
architect of the Ecole Fran^aise, and it has since been the subject of several 
studies; the first being included in L'Art d Indravarman, an important 
contribution by M. Parmentier, head of the Archaeological Service, in the 
Bulletin de I’Ecole Francaisc d’Extreme Orient, XIX., i (1919), and the 
second, larger and fuller, the work of MM. Finot, Parmentier, and Goloubew, 
forms the first volume of Archaological Memoirs, brought out by Van Oest in 
1926 under the title The Temple of Ifvarapura. I shall therefore not under- 
take now a new description of this temple, which seems to occupy in Khmer 
architecture a place apart, owing to the smallness of its dimensions, and 
especially the perfection of its sculptures, which are admired by all visitors. 

It belongs to a transition period which carried on the art of the opening 
of the classical period up to the end of the tenth century a.d., and was making 
ready for the fine art of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, of which the most 
representative types are, to begin with, the Baphuon and then Angkor Vat. 

This period of art belongs to the reign of Jayavarman V : in this epoch the 
balustrade of nagas did not yet adorn the causeways crossing the corridors, as 
it was to do later on ; on the other hand, there is to be seen the marking of 
the approach roads by boundary posts, which occurs also at Ta Kco and Pre 
Kup. 

Laterite and sandstone appear to have been used together in this period, 
which uses even brick in certain places. The central sanctuary is no longer 
detached, and is enlarged in front of its principal entrance by a long room 
unknown before, but destined to become frequent after this period. 

In the pattern and well-marked profile of the mouldings and decoration, 
the rather simple composition of the ornaments, and the very free nudes 
between the ring mouldings on the door pillars, this art of jayavarman V 
clearly recalls that of the preceding period. From some of the details, 
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Countess G. de Coral- Remusat showed that it was connected with the art of 
Lolei and Prdh K6. 

The temple of Bantay Srei had been visited in December, 1923, by 
pillagers, who had taken down and carried off several panels adorned with 
bas-reliefs. After this theft, a preliminary clearing was undertaken by 
M. Parmentier, which brought to light some sculptured pieces and some 
inscriptions which were deciphered by M. Finot. M. Goloubew at that time 
took there the beautiful scries of photographs which illustrate Volume I of the 
Archieological Memoirs. 

Following on a mission on which I was sent to Java to study on the spot 
the methods of reconstruction used by the architects of the Archaeological 
Service of the Netherlands Indies, the Director of the ifecole Fran<;aise 
d’Extreme Orient decided to make a first trial of these methods, and the choice 
fell on the temple of Bantay Srei, which offered the chief conditions for 
success in this work. 

But before summarizing the various stages of the reconstruction of 
the southern sanctuary, and to make clear the novelty of this task, I may 
here refer to the methods that were used earlier. The work of the conserva- 
tion department at Angkor up to 1931 was restricted to the simple clearing of 
the ancient monuments buried in the jungle, which literally submerged all the 
Khmer temples when left to themselves. This clearing consisted in the 
removal of the vegetation, earth, and fallen blocks of stone which had ac- 
cumulated in the courts and galleries and sanctuaries. Strengthening measures 
with shores, and .spurs of reinforced concrete, finished this task in those 
portions that were too dilapidated or were threatening to collapse. It was in 
this way that the Bayon, Angkor Vat, the Baphuon, Bantay Kdei were dealt 
with, to mention only the chief temples already cleared. After this clearing 
work, the monument appeared in its actual ruinous state, parts of it fallen in 
or wanting, towers without summits, galleries more or less without their 
vaulting, and so on. All this gives to most of the Khmer monuments a 
truncated appearance and a low outline. 

Acting on what I had observed at Java, I adopted at Bantay Srei 
the methods used by the Archieological Service of the Netherlands Indies — 
methods which, I hasten to say, could not be applied to the entirety of Khmer 
monuments, most of which are far too important and too complex in mass to 
be so treated with advantage. 

Candis Kalasan, Sari, Pringapus, Sewu, where our Dutch colleagues 
effected some admirable reconstructions, cannot rival in importance such 
temples as the Bkyon, Angkor Vat, Ta Prohm, or Prah Kh&n ; even in the 
Khmer temples of less extensive area, their restoration is made impossible by 
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their more ruined condition, and especially by the condition of the stones, 
perished and split by tree roots growing about them and ruining them. The 
quality of the sandstone in the temples at Angkor being much less resistant 
than that of the andesite in the Javanese temples, a fallen stone is nearly 
always split, notched, or reduced to fragments. At Bantay Srei the sandstone 
is somewhat harder than elsewhere ; this, and the small size of the sanctuaries, 
has allowed the working out of the reconstruction of the southern sanctuary, 
followed by that of the northern sanctuary. The first task was to 
gather together the fallen stones scattered about the three central sanctu- 
aries, in order to reconstruct the fallen parts of these buildings in their 
several storeys. It is important, in fact, before beginning reconstruction, to 
ascertain exactly what materials one has at disposal, in order to know whether 
there are stones enough to avoid having to put too much new material into 
the building that is to be reconstructed. Some series of photographs of 
the southern sanctuary were taken, and plans, reliefs, and front elevations 
prepared, compiling in this way a record intended to aid the reconstruction by 
fixing the exact place of each stone. Plate XLl 1 1 shows the appearance of the 
southern sanctuary before the beginning of the operations, with the displace- 
ments and fissures caused by soil subsidences and vegetation. Then followed 
the taking down, course by course, of the parts still standing, taking care to 
note exactly, by interior markings, the place of each of the stones ; Plate XLI V 
shows this work going on. The basement was likewise taken out with the 
same precautions. As is usual in Khmer monuments, the inner structure of 
this temple is in laterite with an outer facing of sandstone carrying the 
mouldings and decoration. But as soon as the outer walling of the basement 
was removed, I came upon an inner filling of very rough laterite blocks with 
the interspaces filled in with soil, which accounts for the sinking in the pave- 
ments and the fall of the walls of the temple. When the ground was cleared 
of all the building material, I had this free area levelled, and topped with a 
concrete bed of cement mortar, meant to distribute the pressure and avoid 
subsidence. We know that, among the Khmers, their monuments rest 
simply on one or two courses of rough stone blocks, which carry the walls and 
are set on a conglomerate of rubble. The level for the first course ( Plate XLV) 
having been arranged, the basement was replaced, being built within of blocks 
of dressed laterite set in cement mortar in successive courses. On the founda- 
tion of the basement thus solidly reset were replaced the sandstone pave- 
ments and the walls of the ground floor of the sanctuary ; the three reliefs 
removed in 1923 were put back, closing the empty gaps which since that time 
had disfigured the temple. During the.se various operations, of course, some 
inside fixings with iron bars and clamps were put in to strengthen weak places, 
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but every care was taken that the bonding work should not show outside, 
and that the masonry should retain its former appearance of stones set with 
live joints. Some blocks which could not be found were replaced by fresh 
stone, especially on the east front ; but the mouldings were left blank and no 
ornament even outlined, thus allowing easy recognition of the places where 
new material is introduced among the old. This process, which is in agree- 
ment with the methods used by the Archreological Service of the Netherlands 
Indies, likewise agrees with the conclusions arrived at by the International 
Conference of experts for the protection and preservation of monuments of 
art and history, which met at Athens in October, 1931. The work was com- 
pleted by putting back such of the plinth flats, and the corner decorations of 
minaturc prasats, as could be recovered from the rubbish ; the missing ones 
were not replaced. These stones, which are simply placed in position and fixed 
by bolts to the terraces of the different storeys, give a special character to 
the outline of Khmer towers ; they take away the stiffness of the profile and 
restore the enclosing line to a cylindrical shell-like shape (Plates XLVI and 
XLVII). 

The change in plan from square to round at the top of ('ambodian 
priusats is generally made by putting in one or two crowns of lotus petals. 
At Hantay Srei the plan continues square up to the level of the terminal 
design, which is in the shape of a vase. No doubt this tower ended in a bronze 
design of the kind seen in some reliefs, but it is not possible to be precise 
on this point, since the art of Bantuy Srei is somewhat different from that of 
other Khmer buildings. 

The reconstruction of this temple, which starts a new way of conserva- 
tion at Angkor, has enabled us to form a very exact idea of the constituent 
parts of a pras^t ; in fact, the work of taking down the portions still standing, as 
well as the preliminary putting together of the different storeys on the ground, 
have clearly shown the building principles that were in use among the Khmers. 
It is known that, generally, in the ancient monuments of Cambodia, the 
whole constructive part, properly speaking, is subordinated, if not sacrificed, 
to the decorative effect got by the facing which is applied outside. I have 
already pointed out the unsuitability of the filling in of the rough laterite 
blocks in the basement of the tower; I h^ld to replace these irregular 
blocks by levelled courses in order to settle the foundations of the tower on a 
solid mass. When I had the stones raised which were still in place on the 
north pediment of the ground floor, I was able to judge the solidity that the 
method of fixing stones together by iron double T anchors, sealed with lead 
in a hollow on top of a vertical joint, might offer for binding two courses 
together at one level. The difficulty the coolies had in separating two blocks 
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so tied proves that this method, which is so frequent among the Khmers, has 
very real solidity. Perhaps, indeed, that might explain the way in which 
some stones in several Khmer temples are suspended in space when it seems 
that they ought to have fallen long ago. 

I shall conclude by stating some facts which will give an idea of this 
work and show its importance. The height of the temple is 8*34 metres (about 
27 feet 6 inches), not including the *90 metres (3 feet) of the basement. The 
figures of the decreasing height of the storeys have no continuous proportion, 
and no general principle can be deduced from this particular instance. The 
preparatory work of searching out the stones to be replaced in situ lasted about 
two and a half months and the rebuilding three months. The work was com- 
pleted by the total clearing of the gopurams and the paths leading to the temple, 
as well as the removal of some large trees which, in stormy sea.sons, are a serious 
and perpetual danger to monuments near them. During the removal of the 
blocks and trees which obstructed the central passage of the third gopura on 
the cast, there were found a new inscription and two very beautiful pediments, 
one of which shows a very simple and clear scene with figures, without that 
rather confused complication that often mars Khmer reliefs. M. Ctedes was 
able to identify the subject represented. 

When funds have allowed of the reconstruction of the three central 
towers and the adjoining buildings, the materials of which are in large part 
put together on the ground, we may hope to sec before us a completed work 
that will be unique in all Cambodia in the elegance of its proportions, the 
finish of its work, and the delicacy of its sculptures. This monument situated 
near the ruins of Angkor will be, when a motor ro;id shitll replace the present 
track, a great attraction offered to the travellers who each year come in 
increasing numbers to visit the Khmer monuments. 



DRAMA AND DANONG IN JAVA 

I. THE SYMBOLISM OF THE WAYANG PURWA 
Bv H.H. Pkinck Mangkunagoko VII. 

{Rnneived by John he La Vai.ette) 

Djhiva, the organ of the Java Institute, continues to supply those interested 
in the culture of Java with valuable and special material not elsewhere avail- 
able. One reason which accounts for the attraction of its contents is the great 
share taken in its production by learned Javanese who, being deeply versed in 
their own civilization as well as familiar with that of the West, are admirably 
suited to become the interpreters of the former to the followers of the latter. 
Among these His Highness Prince Mangkunagoro VI I, of Surakarta, whom 
the India Society is proud to number among its patrons, holds an outstanding 
position. 

The essay which His Highness contributes on the above subject* formed 
originally the subject of a lecture delivered by him to the ‘‘Cultural and 
Philosophic Stutly Circle,” organized by Ds. Bavinck at Surakarta. The 
avowed object was to supply those leading thinkers among the Javanese who 
felt the need for “ more introspection and the acquisition of a greater depth 
of understanding " with a sense of the deeper meaning which attaches to that 
widespread popular entertainment in Java, the shadow play, in which 
marionettes skilfully cut out in leather are silhouetted against an illumined 
screen, and made to underline by their haunting movements the running 
commentary provided by the reciter to the accompaniment of gamc/an, or 
Javanese orchestra. The various performances are based on the stories of the 
Mahabharala and Ramayan.i, transposed in many cases so as to include local 
Javanese lore. They may last throughout the night into the hour of dawn. 

# * » # ^ 

At the outset Prince Mangkunagoro shows the extent to which purely 
Javanese spiritual meanings have been introduced by the Javanese poets into 
the material which they had borrowed from Indian sources. " That is why 
these %vayatig stories, although based on Indian epic.s, are truly the creation of 
Javanese poets and thinkers, and bear witness to a separate, and very high, 
civilization." 

For the Westerner this peculiar Javanese element in the stories 

* Djtnvh, vol. xiii., Nos. 2-3, p. 79 ff. 
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is. perhaps, easiest of approach through the Dutch poems, in which Raden 
Mas Natasoerata has attempted to render their meaning.^ In some of these 
he points out that it is not the actual happenings which befall the little 
shadows that form the content of the drama, but the cosmic and mystic events 
of which these are but the vague indications. Thus in the prologue he makes 
the Dalang, the reciter, who here represents the Deity, say : 

“ P'or know that the joys of these shadows are not My joys, nor the sorrows of these phantoms 
My sorrows." 

And again : 

“ Mirror thee in thyself and know thyself,” says the Dalang. “ On the battlefield of thine 
own heart, too, thou shalt see the grim battle between friends and kinsmen. Play, therefore, 
the demon, as befits the demon, and play the part of the noble, fittingly to the noble.” 

In another passage Prince Mangkunagoro points to a similarity between 
the Javanese and the platonic conceptions, both of which look upon the 
phenomena of this world as being rellections of the happenings in the world of 
ideas. As Raden Mas Natasoerata puts it : 

" Thy lamp casts its rays upon me ; this body is my shadow, but myself is in Thy hands.” 

And again : 

“ For we all, demons and nobles, are but the mimicking shadows of the actors in the stirring 
Drama of Life." 

Lack of space prevents our following the interesting exposition of the 
relative ages and the connections between the various forms of wayatig and also 
between the tvayangs of Java and Bali. Of the symbolic elements, too, a full 
account is given : of red, black and yellow rakshasas and pale-faced kshatriyas. 
Nor without motion pictures can one convey the delightfully agile movements 
of the loose-armed marionettes, which the performer manipulates with unfail- 
ing skill. Interesting is a photograph of a part of the Milky Way in the 
southern hemi.sphere, which is included to explain why the Javanese assume 
that the form of Bima in the wayang is prescribed by his celestial prototype 
the litttang Bhima sckli. 

Although lintang means “ star,” it is in fact the black space between the 
stars in a particular part of the Milky Way which presents a tolerably close 
image of the traditional Bhima figure. 

The writer next points to the ethical element in the wayang stories, which 
invariably end with the victory of Good over Evil, a solution " which finds 
response in the heart of every onlooker at the wayang, for in every human 
being the impulse is for good to resist evil.” 

* Some of these wayang songs appeared in an authorized English translation in Indian Art 
AND Letters, Vol. VI, No. 2, p. 149/^ 
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With regard to the mystic content of the wayang, the learned exponent 
of what the Javanese sees below the surface of these performances gives us, 
among other things, a very lucid explanation of the fact that towards the 
middle of each wayang lakon^ or drama, the hero is always shown yearningly 
seeking the way to his goal. 

‘‘In this we must see the mystic symbol of the fact that towards the 
middle part of his life every human being instinctively feels a similar intense 
desire surging up in him, a desire so overwhelming that, if it is allowed fully 
to develop, he never knows rest again until the knowledge of his origin and 
destiny is attained." To the spiritual leaders in Java the questions of our 
origin and our destiny are inseparably linked, and summed up in the term 
sangkapaian, which means at the same time “ whence and whither.” 

The latter part of the essay devotes much space to the element of semadi, 
which forms an essential part of every wayang drama. Semadi means the 
method of searching after spiritual power, a power not to be achieved until the 
adept is fully qualified to wield it purely, nor to be granted unless the aim for 
which it is sought is deserving. Of this conception examples abound in all 
wayang plays. 

Finally, Prince Mangkunagoro analyzes the music of the ganielan, in 
which he sees a tangible aid towards the practice of semadi. He winds up 
his closely reasoned e-\position on this note : 

“ Thus the attentive following of a wayang performance during the whole 
course of the night is not only a high artistic joy, but for the mystic who 
practises semadi also a means of obtaining enlightenment and achieving 
exaltation. 

“ . . . The effect of hearing the ayak-ayakan manyura tune, which is played 
repeatedly by the gamelan during the last hours of the night, appears to pre- 
dispose one, both in body and in mind, to the successful practice of semadi. . . . 
Thus the wayang. with its interplay of images and visions, appeals not only to 
the child as an entertainment, nor merely to the grown-up as an aesthetic joy, 
but is also an inexhaustible source of enlightenment to those ripe in years and 
in spirit.” 

Imperfect and incomplete as this short review is, it is hoped that it may 
convey, not only some idea of the deeper meaning of the most popular form 
of national Javanese drama, but also of the lofty conceptions held by the 
spiritual leaders of that highly cultivated people. The India Society is 
fortunate in counting so illustrious an exponent of Javanese ideals among its 
supporters. 
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II. JAVANESE DANCING : A TRADITIONAL ART 
Bv Th. B. van Lelyveld* 

John de La Vai-eite) 

Even before the brain of primitive man had learned to analyze, and his 
hand had been trained to depict the complex appearance of men and beasts 
in a few unfailingly telling lines on the walls of hoary rock-caves, the art 
of dancing had come into being. Conceived in fear, born of fanatic impulse, 
it had grown into a magic ritual for the protection of haunted men ceaselessly 
battling with uncomprehended forces. Too unlearned to fathom the causal 
relations of the phenomena they witnessed ; too simple to ignore the 
spiritual es.scnce of all physical things ; too primitive, as yet, to visualize a 
Creator: too near Him still not to yearn for some means of approach- 
earliest man would appear to have resorted to the simplifying course of 
investing all things with “ life." And to him the essence of life lay in 
self-willed motion. 

In rhythmic movement, therefore, in the orderly periodicity of motion, he 
saw, dimly no doubt, but irresistibly, a hint of tidiness in the apparently dis- 
jointed scheme of things — the first faint approach to a realization of some 
reasoned order in the baffling surging past of unconnected events. 

Out of fear-filled imitation, by the charm of rhythm, under the impulse 
of an instinctive yearning, grew the earliest — the magical — form of dancing. 

From such far origins does Monsieur van Lelyveld trace the dramatic 
dances which form so inherent a part of the life of the Javanese people. 
With dignified clarity of language he explains the growth, the meaning of 
their various movements and rhythms, and — working out with greater fulness 
a line of thought already indicated by Mr. and Mrs. Brants Buys — he 
sketches some of the links between the present-day dances of Java and their 
distant Indian prototypes. But it is from the eighteenth-century reviv.al of 
the wayang wong (the human wayang — i.e., that performed by living actors, 
not by marionettes) at the court of Prince Mangkuangoro I that he traces 
the recent history and development of the Solonese and Jogjanese danced 
drama and dramatic dances ; for the example of the Mangkunagoran Court of 
Solo came soon to be followed by that of Sultan Amangkubuwana I of Jogja, 
who there introduced the performance of wayang by unmasked actors. 

With a wealth of appropriate illustrations the detailed movements of the 

* De Jmaamche Damkumt, by 'J’h. 15. van I.«lyveld, with an introduction by Professor 
Dr. N. J. Krom. (Van Holkema and Warendorf, Amsterdam.) A French translation has been 
issued by the Librairie Floury, Paris, under the title La danse dans le thidtre jaTamiis, with a 
preface by M. Sylvain Levi. 
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Javanese dancers are analyzed, both in their exquisite plastic grace and in 
their traditional meanings. Perhaps the most striking and attractive feature 
of M. van Lclyveld’s book is his sensitiveness to the aesthetic effect of these 
dances. His receptiveness in this respect enables him to avoid the pit, into 
which archarologists and anthropologists too frequently fall, of describing 
living things, or things that have a meaning only because they have life, 
in terms of the mortuary or the dissecting-room. Of such an attitude there is 
no trace in this book. For all its wealth of scientific research and commentary, 
it is the exquisite grace of the living dances and their deep inner meaning 
which are constantly evoked. Whatever further facts may come to be filled 
in by later explorers in the field of historical detail, it is unlikely that any of 
the broad conclusions reached here will be materially altered ; still less likely 
that a more attractive picture of the grace and charm of these dances will be 
drawn in mere words. 

Of the intimate relations between the stage, the dance and music, that 
trinity of Javanese aesthetic expression, we get a comprehensive notion, as 
also of those which link the dance itself with the gamclan. The gradual, but 
in many respects fairly recent, changes in stage production and in costumes 
are likewi.se treated, and a special chapter describes the ceremonial dances at 
the Central Javane.se (Courts. The scope of the book unfortunately excludes 
any closer consideration of the dances of Bali, which have so much in common 
with, and yet differ so fundamentally from, those of Java, and one regrets the 
absence of a chapter on the Sundanese dances of Western Java. The fact 
that their content is rather more secular, their tradition more popular and less 
aristocratic, than those of the Central Javanese dances, would have made 
a comj)arison interesting. 

What of the future ? To what extent is the vulgarization, which in- 
variably accompanies the encroach of such Western influences as most readily 
reach the lilast, threatening the survival of these highly refined forms of 
Eastern artistic and spiritual expression M. van Lelyveld reminds us that 
in Java the ancient Hindu tradition has remained an honoured practice, which 
requires that “ the dancer should be handsome, of sweet speech, learned, 
capable, eloquent, of good birth, learned in the sastras of art and science, 
of sweet voice, versed in .song, instrumental music and dancing, self-confident, 
and of ready wit.”* In other words, he should be a well-born, gifted, and 
well-educated gentleman in the aristocratic connotation of that term. In 
Java it is the fact that the most famous actors and dancers were usually of 
aristocratic birth, and included many sons of native rulers or great nobles. 

* Cuomaraswamy, The Mirror of Gesture, p. i6. (Issued to members of the India Society 
for 1916.) 
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The danger which besets the continuity of the existing practice lies, 
therefore, not only in the inevitable impoverishment of the great families 
at whose courts and palaces the most perfectly executed performances were to 
be witnessed, but also in a drawing away of the younger generation from the 
essentials of their ancestral civilization. For both a strict physical training of 
the body and a complete spiritual identification with the gracious spirit of 
traditional Javanese courtly etiquette lie at the root of a perfect performance, 
whether of drama or dance. M. van Lelyveld does not venture upon any 
prophecies in this connection, but regretfully refers to the fact that “ by 
his cheaper and uglier wares the commercially and technically inclined 
Westerner is also guilty of weakening the racial instincts ’’ of the East. 'I'he 
desire to imitate so much of the West as is most generally seen in the East 
“ is bound to destroy the sense of beauty and the desire for beauty " now still 
so pronounced among the Javanese people. 

" Art in Asia used to be a collective art ; it belonged to social life, of 
which it formed an inherent part. It was born from the creative instinct of a 
gifted people, and it was in consequence a social need to that people. In the 
unequal struggle with the West individualistic interests are pushing to the 
fore, and with them a disturbing conception of art which is bound, in the 
long run, to brush aside the many rich manifestations of Oriental art which 
are essentially based on a communal conception of life and social order.” In 
contrast to tendencies of this kind which the author sees as being at work in 
Java, he notes, on the other hand, certain "hopeful indications of a revival 
of Oriental independence of thought in a conservative traditional direction.” 
Among these he reckons especially " the gratifying spectacle of a revived 
intere.st in Java in the art of the drama in all its ramifications,” 

A work of sound erudition, keen sensitiveness, and cheerful sympathy, 
such as that of M. van Lelyveld, must greatly contribute to the very desirable 
growth of such a revived interest among the Javanese, and also to a fuller 
understanding and greater appreciation among Europeans. 
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friveni, the bi-monthly journal published in Madras, which recently obtained 
a new lease of life, supplies its readers with a variety of interesting articles, 
frequently of a markedly spiritual character. That feature, in these days when 
overmuch attention is too often paid to the material aspect of things, is not the 
least valuable side of its contributions to periodical literature in India. 

In the issue of January/February, T933, Mr. V. Raghavan gives a second 
article on "Theatre Architecture in Ancient India.”* In this sequel he goes 
more fully into the prescriptions regulating the architectural details of Indian 
theatres, and quotes from several Sanskrit and other works in support. From 
the Narada Silpa we learn again that there were three kinds of theatres. In 
the ‘ Daiva,’ or theatre of (lod, only ‘ Daivika Rasa ’ — that is to .say, divine 
and religious themes- should find expression ; a fitting recommendation, since 
temples are indicated as the appropriate places for these stages. On a 
‘ Kshatra,’ or king’s stage, ‘ Kshatra Rasa,’ or heroic plays, are to be .shown, 
and these stages should be set only in the palaces of kings. But the great 
general theatre is the ‘ Gandharva,’ to which men of culture and taste may 
resort to see the great dramas of human life unfolded. These shall be built 
in the cities. "The Sage Narada,” says Mr. Raghavan, “is the only 
writer who has given this clear division of the theatres in ancient India.” 
Perhaps, therefore, the observance of the.se divisions was not as clear-cut in 
practice as one might infer from this particular Silpa. Nevertheless, Narada 
describes these theatres, especially the public stage, at great length. " The 
ancient Indian,” adds the commentator, " led a rich life. Life was a supreme 
art for him, and all the fine arts helped the greatest art of his — namely, life.” 
And therefore all the arts were gladly enlisted both to adorn the stage and its 
setting, and to enhance the appeal of the play to the senses as well as the 
mind. 

It is on the propriety of allowing the arts too pronouncedly to introduce 
the things of the .senses into the spiritual realm that another writer dwells — 
namely, Mr. M. K. Chakravarti in his essay on “ Revivalism in Indian Art” 
(Triveni, Vol. V., No. 6). His main theme is that "art is as vital an ex- 
pression of our life as religion itself,” but that it is " an organic growth and 
not a decorative embellishment of life.” We can, therefore, no more revive 

The first article was reviewed in Indian Art and Letiers, Vol. VI., No. i, p. 42. 
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the arts of the past than we can borrow alien arts and make them acceptable 
to the broad masses of the people. 

From this starting point Mr. Chakravarti condemns, on the one hand, 
those of his countrymen who "are busy introducing foreign ideals and 
standards into Indian literature, art, and music,” and, on the other hand, " the 
revivalist tendency in modern Indian art and culture." In fact, he sees the 
latter as only outwardly a reaction against Western influences ; essentially he 
holds it to be "a subtle imitation of the West.” 

When we come to ask what kind of art Mr. Chakravarti does approve of, 
we find he does not very much like art at all. He thinks it detrimental to 
spiritual progress, whether the art impulses .ire borrowed from the West or from 
India’s own past. He is not sure that the reason the arts of the past decayed 
in India is not that " art ran its full course and died a natural death " — to the 
benefit of spiritual growth. We should, he holds, " think many times before 
we proceed to revive on a national scale an art so full of display of the beauty 
of the flesh, and therefore so full of danger to the higher spiritual life.” 

This condemnation appears to embrace Indian painting and sculpture of 
the past, as well as Indian theatres and cinemas of today which " have taken 
the hint, and (on which) wc can see Ajanta male and female figures in action 
and motion." Music is, apparently, a different thing; it is a "much finer art, 
and even when decayed it cannot corrupt us so easily.” 

The puritanical spirit has always taken umbrage at the sensuous joys of 
the arts. There is no reason why m.T.ny should not share Mr. Chakravarti’s 
views — and why still more should not oppose them. 


J. I)E 1.. V. 



RECENT ARGHyEOLOGICAL WORK IN MYSORE 

By C. E. a. W. Oldham, C.S.I. 


Mvsokk is justly distinguished among the great States of India for the 
wisdom and enlightenment of its rulers, the efficiency of its administration, 
the high standards of its educational institutions, and the development on the 
most u[>to-date scientific lines of its natural resources and its industries. 

The situation and physical features of the territory included in the State 
invest it with a somewhat distinctive character, which has influenced its 
political and cultural history. It may be said to comprise a plateau of more 
or less triangular shape, broken up by chains of rocky hills and intersected by 
deep ravines and valley.s, bounded on the west and east by the ranges of the 
Western and Eastern Ghats, and on the south by the Nilgiri massif— a wedge 
of hill and upland |)roJecting from the central highlands of the Deccan towards 
the extremity of the Indian peninsula. Practically the whole State (which is 
about the size of Scotland) lies within the 1,500 feet above s.l. contour line, 
while large tracts are above the 3,000 feet line, and the loftiest hills rise to 
over 0,000 feet. While these uplands have in the course of centuries had 
their own vicissitudes, and pa.s.sed from the possession of one dynasty to 
another, their [)osition and character have had an isolating effect, and have 
helped to protect them from the devastation and ruin caused by the passage 
of armies across the plain country below. It might, therefore, be e-\pectcd 
that we should here find, more intact than elsewhere in South India, remains, 
both material and cultural, of the past. Thi.s expectation is borne out by such 
researches as have been made in the spheres of ethnology, linguistics, epi- 
gra[)hy and archaeology. It is with the last-named branch of study that we 
are at present concerned. 

The State is fortunate in having had, and having, many distinguished 
scholars in its service ; and the progressive character of the administration is 
well exemplified by the work done by its Archaeological Department. Though 
attention had been paid, somewhat fitfully, to the subject of archteology pre- 
viously, systematic and sustained work may be said to have begun in the time 
of Mr. Lewis Rice, then Director of Public Instruction, under whom a regular 
archa'ological department was formed in 1888. The monumental epigraphical 
survey carried out by him, published in twelve volumes, containing nearly 
9,000 inscriptions, constituted a firm foundation upon which to build. Since 
his time, others, such as Mr. R. Narasimhachar and the learned Dr. Shama- 
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sastry (of ArthaSastra fame), have carried on the work in the same scholarly 
spirit ; and since 1929 the Department has been in charge of Dr. M. H. 
Krishna, and the first annual report prepared by this officer (for the year 1929) 
shows that the traditions of the department are being more than lully main- 
tained. In fact the contents of this report, which inaugurates a new series in 
much improved format, with its supplement dealing with the important exca- 
vations at Chandravalli, deserves special mention in our pages. Hitherto the 
most notable discoveries of the department were those of edicts of Asoka at 
three sites at and in the vicinity of Siddapura in the extreme north of the 
Chitaldrug district (regarded at the time as marking an epoch in Indian 
archaeology), and of an inscription of Haritiputra .^atakarni at Malavalli in the 
Shimoga District. These h.ave been followed by the discovery in the Chand- 
ravalli valley, Chitaldrug district, by Dr. Krishna of an inscription in llrahmi 
characters of Mayurasarman, founder of the Kadamba dynasty, which contains 
the names of eight contemporary kingdoms, thus affording an important clue 
to the date of this king. If Dr. Krishna’s arguments regarding the date of 
this inscription be accepted, we shall have to revise the chronology previously 
suggested for this dynasty by about a century. The explorations at Chandra- 
valli have further yielded traces of neolithic man, cists, early funerary utensils 
and a large number of very ancient coins, which are being studied. In the 
course of the survey of ancient sites and monuments, in which the State is so 
rich, a very interesting temple to BetteSvara, built on a rather peculiar plan, 
with finely carved pillars and ceilings, was discovered at Agrahara Belguli in 
Hassan district, while some twenty others were freshly surveyed and studied. 

With the gracious approval of His Highness the Maharaja, and through 
the courtesy of Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail, C.I.H., O.B.It., President of 
His Highness’s Council, whose interest in matters relating to the art and 
culture of Mysore is well known to the members of the Indi.i Society, we are 
able to reproduce in the annexed plates a selection from excellent photographs 
of the sites and monuments referred to in Dr. Krishna’s report. A brief ex- 
planatory description of each plate is given below. 

Plate XL VIII . — General view of the Chandravalli valley. This valley 
lies immediately to the west of the rocky Chitaldrug hills (seen in the back- 
ground), close to Chitaldrug town. The name is that ascribed by local 
tradition to the ancient city said to have existed there, traces of which, in the 
shape of large-sized bricks and ancient coins and pottery, had been discovered 
in the last century, but careful and systematic exploration and excavation 
have now for the first time been started under the supervision of Dr. 
Krishna. 

Plate XLIX . — Survey plan of the Chandravalli valley. The numbers 
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on the plan indicate the sites at which the excavation was carried out, the 
results of which have been more fully described on pages 19-32 of the Supple- 
vient referred to above. 

Plate L., Fig. i. — This figure shows the remains of a finely carved 
stone doorway of a temple, now a heap of ruins, below the Bhairavesvara 
temple in the Hulegondi gorge (site 24 of plan). 

Plate L., Fig. 2. — Here we see a large collection of pottery found in the 
course of excavation near the Central Rocks (site 16 on plan), where cists 
and urns were uncovered, and in the vicinity of which (sites 15 and 16) 
important finds were made of ancient coins, some of special interest dating 
from .Satavahana times, and of beads and pottery. 

Plate LI., Fig. i. — This is a view of the courtyard of the temple of 
Kkanathcsvari, the patron goddess of the Chitaldrug hill, showing a mono- 
lithic pillar and a torana (stiuare portal or gateway frame), from which was 
suspended a swing (used in religious ceremonial). 

Plate LI., Fig. 2 . — Jaina Manastambha at Melige in the Shimoga 
district. Manastambha means literally “ pillar " (stambha) of “ honour ’’ 
(mdna). Such columns are frequently to be seen in front of Jaina temples in 
the Kanarese areas, and arc often of great beauty. Somewhat similar pillars 
are also found at many Hindu tein[)les, those at temples to .‘siva being 
generally known as dhvaja-stambha (“ flagstaff”), and those at temples to 
Vishnu as Ganida-stambha (the bird Garueja being the vehicle of Vishnu). 
The column shown here is a particularly handsome one, standing upon a 
three-stepped platform, 15 feet scju.ire at the base, and surmounted by an 
elaborate and exquisitely carved capital. It will be noticed that the pillar 
itself is sepjare at the base, then octagonal, next sixteen-sided, and finally 
circular. 

Plate LIL, Fig. i. — Jaina Manastambha at Humcha, Shimoga district. 
Ilumcha is an important Jaina site, having been at one time the capital 
of a Jaina principality founded in the eighth century. The extensive ruins 
scattered around the present village, including the remains of some large 
Jaina temples, indicate that a big town must once have stood there. The 
monolithic pillar is a remarkably fine e-\amplc, standing on a richly carved 
stepped platform, and being surmounted by a graceful pavilion containing 
four seated figures, each facing a point of the compass. On the lowest tier of 
the platform are carved elephants at the four corners and in the middle of 
each face, while on the second tier are beautifully sculptured the eight “ Pro- 
tectors of the Regions " in procession, with retinue and musicians. 

Plate LIL, Fig. 2. — Image of Vishnu in the Kesava temple at Angadi- 
Kadur district. The village of Angadi was identified by Mr. Rice with the 
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ancient 5 >asakapura, the place of origin of the famous Hoysala line of kings, 
where is supposed to have occurred the tiger incident to which tradition 
assigns the name of the dynasty and their crest or device. 

Plate LIII., Figs, i and 2, — The Bettesvara temple at Agrahara Belguli, 
Ilassan district. 'I'his well-preserved and handsome temple, which Dr. 
Krishna describes as “ the most important architectural discovery of the year,” 
dates from the early part of the thirteenth century, the century that produced 
so many gems of “ Chalukyan ” architecture. The plan is interesting, and 
the double form is .somewhat remini.scent of the ground plan of the 
Hoysale-s'vara temple at Halebid, to be mentioned below. 'I'he beauty of the 
exterior will be seen from the photographs, especially from Fig. i, which is a 
view from the south-east. Dr. Krishna informs us in his report that the pillars 
are beautifully sculptured, and that the ceilings of the main temple are 
deeply and nicely carved. The carved sloping balustrades should also be 
noticed. 

Plate LIV.. Fig. I, shows the ground plan of the above temple, which 
would .seem to suggest perhaps that the construction of the eastern half of the 
temple was not completed according to the original scheme. 

Plate LIV., Fig. 2. — Storied gopttra, or gateway tower, near the 
Siddhesvara temple at Chitaldrug. This and another similar gopura in frf)nt 
of the HidimbeSvara temple nearby, dating probably from the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, are suggestive of the ratha of Pallav.i architecture. 

Plate LV.'—Vift'w of the sculptured walls of the Hoysalesvara Temple at 
Halebid, ilassan district. This is the temple of which James I'crgusson 
wrote in terms of such high praise {^History of Indian and Eastern Architcc- 
turc, 1876, p. 401 f.). This great temple and the magnificent temples to 
Kesava (Vishnu) at Belur in the Hassan district and at Somanathapura in the 
Mysore district, which mark the culmination of Hindu art in My.sore, are all 
attributed to the famous Janakachari, the master sculptor and architect of the 
Hoysala kings. 

We have been able to reproduce only a few of the illustrations accompany- 
ing Dr. Krishna’s report. The bulk of the report is devoted to the subject of 
epigraphy, nearly 120 unpublished inscriptions having been discovered during 
the year ; these have been edited and annotated in a scholarly manner. The 
record of Mayurasarman has already been referred to above. Among the 
copper plates may be mentioned an interesting .set connected with Pandurang- 
apalli, or Pandharpur, in the Bombay Presidency, which has helped consider- 
ably in the reconstruction of the history of the hitherto little-known early 
Ra.shtrakute empire that flourished in the Deccan after the fall of the Vaka- 
takas and before the rise of the Early Chalukyas of Badami. The discovery 
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in the Oriental Library of Mysore is also described of certain palm-leaf manu- 
scripts which may prove of great importance for the history of the foundation 
of the Vijayanagara empire. 

During the year there was also undertaken the important work of collect- 
ing together, studying, classifying, and cataloguing the old coins in various 
public collections in the State. These, together with the ancient coins found 
at Chandravalli, which include not only coins of the .^atavahanas and their 
successors, but also of contemporary Roman and Chinese rulers, are likely to 
afford valuable data for the elucidation of the political and cultural history of 
South India. 

The accumulation of material has naturally made it necessary to organize 
a central museum. “ (iiven sufficient space and encouragement,” the Director 
now writes, '* this young institution promises to become an important centre 
for the study of South Indian antiquities and an ornament to the capital of the 
model Indian State of Mysore.” 

Dr. Krishna is to be congratulated on the work achieved during the first 
year of his incumbency, and on the full and valuable report. 
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